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The Prevention of Strikes. 


HE relations of capi- 
tal and labour, be. 
tween masters and 
workmen in the 
building trades, con- 


threatened through- 
out the country ; and 
in some branches of 
the trades, notice 
has been giventothe 
masters, of a required advance of 
the rate of wages, to commence in 
the spring or summer of next year. Since our 
recent articles on the Prevention of Strikes ap- 
peared,* nearly every one of the numbers of the 
Builder has recorded several instances of the 
disturbed relations; and, now, some amount of 
injury to both parties is rather probable, than 
the speedy establishment of a position con- 
formable with the mutual interests. In certain 
cases, the dispute has arisen in some claim of 
the men to make regulations such as would in 
effect tend towards the formation of a barrier to 
each and every career at present open to indivi- 
duals of the working classes : in other cases, the 
claim operating indirectly, yet certainly, would 
tend to reduce the demand for the sort of labour 
immediately in question, or at least where the 
labour of the particular agitators was not sup- 
planted by that of other persons. An example 
of the first kind of position is afforded by the 





strike of the masons at Huddersfield, where, as 


mentioned by us, the request that the masters 
should not have more than one apprentice to 
five journeymen, if made and acceded to in all 
trades, would have placed 3,000 youths in the 
town in the position of inability to learn any 
trade. Generally, however, an increase in the 


rate of wages, as by one halfpenny per hour, is. 


claimed, and on the ground that house-rent, and 
the cost of all necessaries of life, have risen. 
There have been cases of intimidation of work- 
men by trades-unionists ; but, for the most part, 
physical force has not been brought into play: 
and there have been disputes arising from pecu- 
liar and hardly defensible customs sought to be | 
maintained ; but, again, these form the mino- 
rity. In short, it is impossible not to recognise, 
not only an improved tone in the demands, but | 
also truth in much of what is adduced. More, | 
it is evident that better study of the condition | 
and claims of those who are called the indus-| 
trious classes, than has been given on the part | 
of the section of the community who are, | 
or are in the position of, masters, is de-| 
sirable and due. On both sides, a consider- 
able amount of ignorance still prevails; whilst, 
on the part of the class which comprises the 
capitalist and the employer of labour, the igno- 
rance has been presumed to exist only with the 
other class. But the capability of working-men 
to explain their own case, and to appreciate the 
arguments based on political economy, is in- 
creasing daily; and few even of those who are 
thoroughly interested in the condition of the 
artisan, and in the question treated by Mr. 
Mill, the “probable fatarity of the labouring 
classes,” can listen to some of those expositions 
which we refer to, of the case, without being 
greatly advanced in the subject of study, thereby. 
Unfortunately, though it has been from the body 








* See pp. 365 & 336, ante, 


of workmen, that the greater number of those 
who are masters have sprung, the knowledge 
has not been the more accurate from the cir- 
cumstance. The very kind of man who should 


could not be made by the English founder, 
except with derangement of his appliances, and 
at greatly increased prices. The foreigners who 
are at present in England, as refugees, are nume- 





tinue disturbed or | 


be able to enlighten us respecting the just 
claims of the class to which he belonged, has too 
often a curious forgetfulness of everything except 
what concerns his new interests, or those which 
he views as such. 

But were there at this juncture, the mutual 
respect or regard that we should like to see, | 
it would not necessarily follow that the mani- 


rous; as they have been at previous periods in 
our history,—the gain to art and manufactares 
having been considerable and permanent. 
Should the condition of certain parts of 
Europe permit many of these persons to leave 
us, the continuance of peace, and the pro- 
gressing knowledge of countries of one an- 
other, will far more than fill the gap, and will 
festation thereof should be in the form of an | cause the incidence of the operation of the laws 
increase in rate of wages. We indeed desire of supply and demand as affecting labour like 
that a preater amount of the comfort and harm- | other commodities, to spread beyond boundaries 
less gratification that money helps to obtain, of countries, and to be productive of an adjust- 
should be within reach of the working man; and, | ment between the rates of country and country,— 
| on the other hand, we can but observe that the | similarly to that between town and town, to 
‘comparison between results of the position of a which there is always a tendency; and no one 
skilled workman, and of that of a not better- anxious for progress throughout the world, would 
| paid clerk in an office, is often drawn correctly. | wish the circumstances to be otherwise. 

| Too frequently the former member of the com- | Since the foregoing portion of our article was 
munity is badly housed, or lapses into pauperism, written, an illustration of one tendency to which 
only because of the large proportion of his earn- | we have alluded, has been afforded on the hear- 
| ings that he spends on indulgences, and on ing, elsewhere mentioned, of a charge against 
amusements, costly, and not more serviceable two men, members of a trades-union, of intimi- 
}as needful relaxation than those which are dation of non-unionists. At the hearing, at 
| inexpensive whilst intellectually improving. the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor observed 
However the estimate of his necessities, the that were he a builder, he would “ import a lot 
proper question for the workman must always of foreigners.” The men were sentenced totwo 
be, whether an obtainable increase of wages is months’ imprisonment, with hard labour. It does 
_ justified by circumstances of a demand for his not seem to have occurred to those who, like Pro- 
labour. If not justified, there is absolutely no fessor Fawcett, have been lately stating the con- 
other resource except to find another pursuit, to ditions subject to which workmen may lawfully 
emigrate, or change his place of residence, or to combine,—any more than it has to speakers 
wait. Even should he plainly see the increase belonging to the working classes,—to show that 
to be justified by the circumstances, it cannot there may be now this dilemma making itself 
be permitted that he should decide that it felt; namely, that, whilst, on the one hand, 
take place, unless in becoming an employer him- intimidation is checked, and rightly so, by the 
self. These things are getting to be recognised law, or if successful in one trade tends to pro- 
as truisms by the working-classes themselves, to duce pauperism ont of it; on the other hand, 
whom great credit is due for progress that is combination without intimidation will find itself 
indeed being made in the comprehension as well powerless to control a rate of wages,—just as 
as elucidation of the subject. political economy would say,— and therefore 

The obvious tendency of the increase,—we may become of no use at all. 

might say, even though prices generally of com-| The present position of the question in the 
modities had risen,— would be to diminish building trades is simply this. The men have 
demand for the particular labour; and the re- given notice to the masters of a required advance : 
trograde course would be very soon commenced, and it is assumed that this will be granted ; that 
were the increase to make the article produced the masters, having been able to take the in- 
altogether too expensive for the public pur- crease into account in their prices and contracts, 
chaser, or were there immediate means of sub- will lose nothing, any more than the men; and 
stituting new, even unskilled, labour, for the that the measure is to be justified as in accord- 
other. Now, it is exceedingly important, to ance with the rise before alluded to, in prices of 
themselves and the whole country, that those all commodities,—and, we might add, with the 
who are striving, with judgment or the reverse, growth of new desires that have become neces- 
should not leave out of consideration the possi- sities, inclusive of some which the spread of 
bility of a supply of both materials and labour | education itself tends to produce. There is 
being procured ont of England. In certain danger, however, of mistake on some of the 
handicrafts connected with building, foreign points. The lessened price of certain things, 
workmen have long been employed; we know | as clothing, may have been left ont of con- 
that on the occasion of the most important’ sideration; and should the cost of building be 
dispute of recent years, masters in the build-/| seriously augmented, it is just possible that the 
ing-trades were on the point of procuring labour increased expenses thereby, for the producer of 
from the Continent; and we have now patent to| such requisites, wonld require the latter party 
us the fact that railway companies, actuated by | to demand prices that would negative any gain 
economy, have gone to France for locomotive to the working man. It is also possible that the 
engines,—as, previously, builders had gone to Bel- | proportion of work in building, to the hands 
gium for cast or rolled iron girders. The London | requiring work, would be reduced as before 
agents of Messrs. Schneider & Co., of the Creusot | suggested. There are other matiers enter- 
Works, in France, whilst offering to English|ing into the question, such as the increased 
firms foreign manufactured iron and machinery | cost of his own place of residence, to the 
at less than English prices, were lately saying, | building artisan ; but there are so many weights 
as we reported, that it was obvious to every one | to be picked up and marked with their values, 
that “by the operation of ‘ strikes’ and ‘lock- | and to be put into one seale or the other, that it 
outs’ alone, the great natural advantages of the | is next to impossible for any one not a party in 
English ironmasters” had been “considerably | the question, to assume responsibility : the best 
curtailed, andthe carrying out of importantunder- | must be made of the opportunities, which are 
takings sometimes jeopardized, and even altoge- 'not great, of the parties themselves, for pre- 
ther prevented.” They added : “ Other sources of | dicting what will happen. 
seumhnsneaihbeaiitiniee savctienivimme| The profits of the undertakings in which 
a necessity of the times,”—having previously/a master and his men are engaged, may be 
alluded to the fact of the use of foreign manu-/| regarded as a common fand, the division of 
factured iron, even in the centre of the English! which, under the now usual relations of the 
iron districts, and to the supply of castings that | parties, is made by the master; and we do 
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not lose sight of the view that, in this pre- 
sent system of administration, one party ma) 
be getting so large a share, that reduction could 
be made with little injury to him deserving to br 
named along with the benefit to the other,—cost 
of the article being left unaugmented. But the 
object should be to arrive at the adjustment 
without even so much of threat as is covered by 
the notices that have been lately given to the 
masters. Each master must at present feel in 
the position of being called upon to reduce his 
profits, or lessen the extent of his business and 
the number of his workmen, or to subject himsel! 
toa strike, only differing from hundreds of strikes 
that have preceded, insomuch as moral force and 
esprit de corps may have taken the place of 
intimidation and violence. We leave out of the 
question that the master might make different 
use of his capital, because we are not indis- 
posed to think with some, that too much may 
have been made of that line of argument. Can 
therefore the sort of expectancy we have alluded 
to, be favourable to a kindly spirit on the part of 
the master, and to the interests, ultimate if not 
immediate, of the men? The “ armed truce” 
which has hitherto existed continuously, too 


remuneration proportional to the value of the 
work furnished. Thus, the partnerships of 
labour are organisms which have for their mis- 
sion to guarantee to the labourer the full and 
entire enjoyment of his property, that is of his 
labour.” Whilst contending that workmen 
associated in a partnership should not make use 
of the labour of individuals not of the associa- 
tion, he equally considers that such individuals 
should not be regarded as having any natural 
claim to be admitted into any particular associa- 
tion. And he says it would be wrong to fear 
competition between associations; and that it 
should rather be to be feared that the competi- 
tion might not exist. 

In the Presse of the 5th of this month, men- 
tion was made of a conference of English, French, 
German, Swiss, and Belgian workmen, as having 
taken place some days previously in London, 
preparatory to a working-men’s congress to be 
held in Geneva in May, next year, and to the 
foundation of an International Association of 
Working-men (Association Internationale des 
Travailleurs). Although the conference con- 
trived to hold its meetings without our know- 
ledge, we are inclined to think that good may 





nearly resembles the state of war, to ensure a 
due regard on either side for the welfare of the 
other. Not saying that the right to combine, | 
and to strike, should be taken out of the hands | 


i 
! 


arise from such discussion as is proposed, of 
subjects that we find in a list of twenty which 
are set down for the congress. Amongst them 
are :—Labour and its Sanitary and Moral Effects, 





ings by which greatly reduced prices are often 
charged, and of the deceptions by which such re. 
duction is obtained. In another brochure, in 1863, 
M. Leclaire, in conjunction with M. Augusting 
made certain observations and propositions 
relating to the tariff of prices of the city of 
Paris, of the previous year. It contains much 
useful matter as to the execution of painters’ 
work ; but, at present, we merely indicate this 
one of the sources of information, and say that 
each of the pamphlets might help somewhat 
in the subject that we commenced in July last, 
when we referred to yet another of M. Leclaire’s 
brochures. 

Although we have already supplied general 
information, the particulars of the gestation 
and growth, and the present position of the 
Association, are so interesting, and as we have 
said are just now so peculiarly important, that 
we shall give them at some length. 

In forwarding to us, about ton weeks since, his 
latest report, then just published, ~M. Leclaire 
addressed to us words which, translated, merit 
the attention of every master in England. After 
referring to our articles, he said, “The question 
of strikes is not better understood in France 
than in England. There exists a law which was 
born with the world, and which will finish only 
with it,—if it ought to finish,—that law, it is 
the law of offer and demand. This law, so 





of workmen, we must observe that the master | and the universal obligation to labour; Work of | simple, taught and reproduced by the econo- 
will not be served to the extent of the abilities | Women and Children, in the sanitary and moral , mists of all times, by the most illustrious as 


of the workmen, nor will the workman be better | 


than a bird of passage from one establishment | 


point of view; Want of Work, and the Means 


of remedying it; Strikes and their Effects ; | 


| the most modest,—that law which all the 
; world understands as regards what relates 


to another,—denied work when his strength fails,| Primary and Professional Education; the Rela- | to buying more or less dear an article of mer- 
and pauperized when he should be pensioned,— | tions of Labour and Capital; Foreign Compe-' chandise of whatever kind, does not enter 
so long as the attitude of the parties resem-/ tition and Treaties of Commerce; Formation of | into the head of any master [chef d’industrie} 


bles even that which we now witness. 


tion distinguished from Partnership proper ; 


/an International Mutual Loan Fund; Co-opera- when the matter in question is the merchandise, 
In recent articles we discussed, as we had | 


arm of the workman. So then those masters 


long previously, the question of the means open | Reduction of the Hours of Work; and others. undergo the consequences of their ignorance ; for, 
to the workman for bettering his condition, The list bears marks of French origin, and in place of having but a temporary augmenta- 
and mentioned different examples of a combina-|is now the ground of controversy between | tion, and only whilst the hands are scarce, it 
tion of the principle of co-operative societies with the Presse and the Siécle; and the selection | results that if after having resisted they are 
that of a limited liability partnership of the | from it may serve to show that if labour could | obliged to yield, the day’s rate is found defini- 
workmen with the master. One of our French be brought by capitalists from one country to tively raised; and upon which they cannot again 
examples was taken from one of the building- another, international study of the whole sub- full back. Every increase of wages made volun- 
trades; and after suggesting that, although it ject of the relations would be going on the tarily on the part of the employer, when hands 


might not be possible, or to be desired, that such | 
associations should entirely supplant the old | 
relation of master and man, they would be valu- | 
able as well for establishing standards of wages | 


| 


while. The co-operative societies of France are 


favoured by the Emperor; and the Minister of 


Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works, has 
just appointed a commission charged with an 


are wanting, can always be modified when hands 
are abundant. This the workmen understand : 
this they are always ready to accept; and the 
proof is that they demand increase of wages only 


as for the direct benefits to the members them- | investigation of all the facts and data, in that when works in progress are numerous.” As we 


selves of the societies, we asked whether there | 
could be any difficulty in applying the principles | 
that had guided several founders of these part- | 


country and elsewhere, concerning such societies. 
The most important suggestive material since 
the date of our last article, has come to us from 


make out from M. Leclaire, however, his associa- 
tion has been found productive of a state of 
things even better than that which is here in 


nerships in England, to the institution of similar | M. Leclaire, of Paris, the founder of the com- | his mind. Weshall make this evident in another 
associations of masters and men in the building- | bined partnership and co-operative labour | article. 


trades. Our advertising columns will have | 
shown that one attempt at least is making to | 
answer the appeal. We allude to the projected 
company of “Frederick Braby & Co., Limited.” 
Generally, attention tothe subject has increased. 
At the Social Science Congress at Sheffield, a 
paper was read by Mr. G. F. Holyoake on the 
“‘ Partnerships of Industry,”—as, by some, the 
concerns are called which involve the new 
relation that we have referred to, between 
capitalists and workmen-producers, and under 
which the latter receive in addition to 
their wages, a share of the extra profits they 
create. The best English illustration which we 
were able to afford in our last article, was that 
of the company of “ Henry Briggs, Son, & Co., 
Limited,” for working certain colleries in York- 
shire. 

Materials for elucidation of the subject con- 
tinue to reach us from France. There is now 
edited in Paris, and published there and in 
Brussels, an organ of the co-operative move- 
ment, somewhat resembling The Co-operator. 
It is entitled “ L’ Association: Bulletin Interna- 
tional des Sociétés Co-opératives.” In a number 
now before us, we find particulars by M. Talan- 
dier, of the scheme of Messrs. Briggs, in con- 
tinuation of others which had been supplied 
before our own appeared; and in the leading 
article, by M. Paul Blanc, there are passages 
expository of principles enforced, that should 
calm apprehensions which in some cases exist. 
We read, that the workmen in partnership 
ought never to make use of other labourers 
(Les ouvriers associés ne devront jamais erploiter 
les autres travailleurs.) M. Paul Blanc con- 
tinues : “ We are all agreed upon this point, that 
the object of the partnership amongst working 
men [Vassociation ouvriére| is to keep for the 
workman the remuneration due for his labour. 
Let us say in passing, that this single idea, well 
comprehended, suffices to reject the so-called 
system of equality of salaries ; after which, every 
one being treated equally, no one receives a 





association, for house-painting, of which we 
gave some short account from materials then in 
our hands. It includes printed reports up toa 
very recent date, or later than our article; and 
in one of these M. Leclaire gives a complete 
history of his exertions for the welfare of his 
workmen, observations connected therewith, and 
a statement of results,—the whole being just 
now most interesting and valuable.* 


nected with this subject, or that of the “ Frands 
of Painters” treated of recently by us (with 
mention made of M. Leclaire), or connected 
with both subjects: for, all the particulars of 
the Association, with the regulations to be ob- 
served in the workshops, and in the execution of 
work, show that elevation of the workman 
and improved execution of work are intimately 
connected, and to be served by the same agency. 
All that concerns the wellfare of the workman, 
should interest the architect. Amongst the 
pamphlets of this year, which help to make 
manifest M. Leclaire’s activity of mind, is a 
brochure on the Origin of Monetary Crises, and 
Means to be employed for Preventing them.t 
It preceded the presentation of a petition to the 
Senate.t 

Prices of work are given in separate pamphlets ; 
and with them are explanations of the proceed- 





* “Entreprise de Peinture, Dorure, Tenture, Vitrerie 
et Miroiterie, Rue Saint-Georges, 11, & Paris. Compte 
Rendu par M. Leclaire aux clients de sa maison des 
résultats qu’ils lui ont aidé 4 obtenir pour le bien-étre 
de ses ouvriers, Société de Secours Mutuels intéressée 
dans ,une entreprise industrielle. Participation de 
Youvrier aux benéfices du patron. Paris: Imprimerie 
de Madame Veuve Bouchard-Huzard, Rue de |’ Eperon, 5. 
1865,” 8vo. pp. 31. : 

_ t “ De l’Origine des Crises Monétaires et des Moyens 
a employer pour les prévenir.” Paris, 1865, 8vo. 


pp. 24, 

t *“ Pétition adréssée au Sénat sur ]’Article 1153 du 
Code Napoléon par plusieurs Commergcants et Chefs 
d Industrie de la Ville de Paris, pour faire courir de plein 
Droit l'Intérét légal au Profit du Producteur ou du 
Vendeur a. livré son Travail ou sa Marchandise, 





5 Avril, 1 


With the reports are other brochures con- | 








JEWISH ART AND THE PALESTINE 
EXPLORATION SOCIETY. 


| THE new society which was instituted on the 

22nd of June last, for the exploration of Pales- 
_ tine, is one in which considerable interest will be 
| felt by all who consider the study of ancient 
architecture as of any importance ; for it appears 
| to promise the discovery of the long-lost Jewish 
| style, and the explanation and classification of 
those architectural fragments which are found 
| scattered over the whole of Syria. 

The first object of the society is to explore 
/and examine those remains which are stil! un- 
covered. Of these, there exists no good sum- 
mary; and the authors who have written on the 
subject have none of them been enabled, by 4 
practical acquaintance of ancient art, or by the 
professional knowledge of architects or engineers, 
to give such correct and satisfactory descriptions 
or to make such thorough investigations as would 
be possible for a staff of experienced explorers 
supported by sufficient means. 

A perfect summary of these remains, and of 
all that has been written concerning them, 13 
greatly wanted; and only M. Vogiié has at- 
tempted in any manner to supply the necessity ; 
yet, although he has described the greater part 
of the ruins, he has not given anything of what 
was before written on the subject; and it 1s 
not impossible that objects which have escaped 
his attention may have been observed by earlier 
travellers, 

Again and again have the ruins of ancient 
Palestine, the massive foundations of Jerusalem 
and Hebron, and the tombs, synagogues, and 
temples scattered over the whole country, been 
described by travellers of all nations; but never 
before have a party of explorers whose sole aim 
and object is to describe, survey, and map out 
the whole country, started forth, supported with 





adequate means and practical experience. 
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But even when the relics which still meet the 
eye of the traveller have been explored, but little 
will have been done; for these are so few, and 
mmr ag d of so late a date, that the history of 

ewish architecture cannot be made out from 
them alone. 

In order to out in a truly useful and 
egies manner the work contemplated, it will 

necessary to enter upon the untouched pro- 
vince of excavation. Wherever the soil has been 
dug, whether for the purpose of discovery or 
merely in the works of modern buildings, it 
has been found to cover an extent of ancient 
remains of which until lately no one had any 

In Jerusalem itself it has been gradually dis- 
covered that nearly the whole of the modern 
town stands upon mounds of rubbish which cover 
the ancient city, and have, until lately, made its 
archeology a dark and unknown subject; and 
this is probably the case in the rest of Palestine. 
If under the modern towns excavations were 
made, we should perhaps become acquainted 
with ancient cities now as much unknown as 
Pompeii was before its accidental discovery. At 
the same time, it must be remembered that in 
proportion to the decline in importance, wealth, 
and independence of Palestine was the gradual 
decline of its cities, which have degenerated into 
the miserable villages which now cover the 
pera: and thus such explorations must be 
carried beyond the modern towns, and in all 
directions around them there will probably be 
found remains of their ancient grandeur. 

In the capital itself, of which more is known | 
than of any other of the cities of Syria (although | 
that which has been discovered of this even is | 
but little), the shrinking in of the city boundaries | 
is to be observed. The Russian establishment 
is situated at some distance from the modern | 
city wall, and yet here portions of the ancient | 
fortificationsfhave been discovered ; and probably, | 
if these excavations were continued even further 
to the north, the whole course of these structures | 
might be made clear. It is known that in the | 
present town great heaps of rubbish cover up | 
the old foundations, and the same is apparently | 
the case without the walls; in fact, the part | 
which was most probably that covered by the | 
ancient fortifications is at the present day | 
marked by mounds or ridges of earth which have | 
long invited the attention of the explorer, and | 
which, it is to be hoped, will be fully investigated 
by the present expedition. 

That the remains of the cities, their walls, | 
gates, palaces, and humbler abodes, should be | 
thoroughly explored is most necessary. It, 
will give us an insight into the fortifications, | 
the military tactics, and engineering knowledge | 





walls of Jerusalem and Hebron, no relics of the 
true old Jewish style have been found. 

In various parts of the Holy Land there are, 
however, the ruins of synagogues, and some even 
perfect examples are to be found in Galilee; and 
it is important that these should be well and 
carefully examined on the present occasion, 
since in them, however simple their structure 
may be, will probably be found the elements of 
Jewish construction. 

The general theory that the arts of Assyria 
and Egypt combined formed the Jewish style, is 
perhaps a natura! one. 

Before the descent of the sons of Jacob into 
Goshen they dwelt in tents, and do not appear to 
have built any more extensive stone erections 
than the altars erected at different places: thus 
it would appear that their first acquaintance 
with architecture would be in the land of bond- 
age; and hence their own buildings in Palestine 
may be naturally sup to have resembled 
the pyramidal structures which they had erected 
on the banks of the Nile. But when they fell 
into a second captivity, and even before that 
time, they became acquainted with the second 
style,—that of Assyria; and hence it is argued 
that as Egypt or Babylon gained ascendency 
over the land, the style belonging to either nation 
prevailed in the combination. 

This theory appears to be borne out by the 
ruined synagogues, for in them may be found a 
style which unites the semi-pyramidal form of 
the temples of Phyl with the characteristics of 
buildings lately discovered at Birs Nimroud; but 
their form is so simple, and their ornamentation 
so free from any peculiarities, that from them 
alone it would be impossible to prove any 
theories; and to prove this, and settle the date and 
origin of these buildings, and to destroy, or con- 
firm by sufficient evidence the truth of, the 
general belief, must be the aim of the present 
expedition. 

Such, then, will be the objects of this branch 
of the society, first to explore what is above 
ground, in which category the synagogues of the 
whole of Syria must be included, and of which, 
although until now unnoticed, they form a most 
important part. Secondly, to investigate, by 
excavation, the ruins, below the soil of which 
work the exploration of the great plateau to the 
north of Jerusalem ought to form a portion; 
and, thirdly, to give facilities for the classifica- 
tion of the different remains, referring them to 
the age of true Jewish architecture, or to that 
which may be termed the Graeco-Jewish style. 

In the execution of this design there is not a 
little difficulty. 

In the first place, it has been before said to be 
important that the work should be entrusted to 


great obstacles to the progress of science and 
exploration. Hardly a dozen Christians have 
entered the enclosure of the Haram at Jerusa- 
lem, and still fewer into that at Hebron: when 
these few did penetrate into the sacred edifices 
it was generally by artifice, and very rarely by 
permission. In Jerusalem there must be great 
difficulties in this particular, since it is very 
doubtful whether explorations of any kind would 
be permitted under either the Haram or the 
other sacred sites, or in any part of the city 
which remains under the guardianship of the 
Turks; and, on the other hand, when their per- 
mission was not required, the difficulties would 
be equal. The great quarries and rock-cut halis 
under the city are unknown to the Mahometans, 
and it is more difficult to obtain access to them, 
because the Jews, fearful of their discovery, are 
extremely unwilling to lend a guide to their 
hidden entrance. 

In the city itself, and especially in the Jews” 
quarter, it is most probable that the 
number of remains are to be found; yet how 
they are to be discovered is difficult to see, since 
however miserable may be the external appear- 
ance of the houses under which such explora- 
tions must be carried on, yet, after i 
through many dark passages, the traveller finds 
himself in mansions of whose comfort and mag- 
nificence those without can have no idea. It 
will be, therefore, a matter of no small expense 
to carry on the work of discovery in this part. 

The only remedy is to obtain, if possible, the 
mandate of the Sultan, or, at least, the orders of 
| the pashas of each province; and thus to get 
|from these, and from the whole body of the 
| ruling nation, all possible assistance and support. 
By these means it will, perhaps, be possible to 
overcome the scruples and superstitions of the 
inhabitants of the spots to be investigated. 

If these difficulties be overcome, and if the 
object of this section of the expedition be suc- 
cessfully carried out, the result will be most 
interesting and most useful. 

The plan of the work is most justly considered, 
and the results of these explorations are to be 
given to the world without comment, hereby 
giving materials both copious and reliable to 
those who may wish to test their theories by 
newly-discovered facts ; while, at the same time, 
all arguments, controversies and conclusions, are 
laid aside, and the truth allowed to speak for 
itself. 

Since Palestine became known and interesting 
to Europe, there has been no effort like the 
present made. At first the pious pilgrims of the 
Middle Ages saw and described with implicit 
confidence the various spots which were asserted 
by the Church to be the true sites of sacred 


| 
} 





of the Jews ; their domestic life may be illustrated; such explorers as have both a knowledge of the places. Thus the various monuments were given 
and, although none of the paintings or sculpture | country and experience in all the trials of a/ their date merely by tradition, and any research 
which have been found in Assyria or Egypt could | traveller, together with a practical acquaintance | after truth was impossible. These were followed 


| 


be expected in a land in which no graven images | 


with architecture and engineering. Almost the 


| by later travellers, who, constructing theories of 


were allowed, yet it is not impossible that only gentleman who unites these requisites, and | their own, made all facts subservient to them ; 
relics of the Pagan worship of the Jews may | whose name is placed on the list of the society, | and these have been superseded by the few and 
yet be found in some of those innumerable altars | is Mr. Tipping, by whose patient examination | isolated explorers who have as yet endeavoured, 
and idols which were set up on every high hill | and dangerous explorations the topography of | without falling either into the errors of the 


and under every green tree. 
Bat, above all, these explorations will throw | 


the Great Temple Hill was first made clear. 
The Archbishop of York, Earl Russell, and the 


| pilgrims or into those of their immediate prede- 
, cessors, to find by patient research facts whence 


light on the architecture of the Jewish race,a | Deans of St. Paul’s, Westminster, and Canter- | they may start their theories with safety. 


subject hitherto unstudied, or in which the stu- | bury, are not likely to set out with the intention | 


dent has been led only by the light of theory and | 
argument. 
Medizval Europe in all the forms of its archi- 
tecture, and while the buildings of Egypt and | 
Assyria are familiar to every one, the noble piles | 
which beautified a much richer and far more | 
interesting country are merely the objects of | 
desultory controversies and contradictory theo- 
ries. The best books on ancient architecture 
can give but a short and unsatisfactory account | 
of the works of this great nation; and, after all, 
the chief authorities are the venerable com- 
pilations of Lamy and Calmet, from which the | 

meral ideas have been derived, and which | 

ave been handed down with some little modi- | 
fications as new discoveries. 

The difficulty is that most of the relics and 
ruins are of a date not much earlier than that 
of Herod; a time when, as may be easily 
imagined, the greatest alterations had been 
made in the style of art; and when, instead of 
the Egyptian and Assyrian, the Roman element 
was brought in to modify and perhaps to revo- 
lutionize the whole. The various monuments 
which were fondly believed by the ancient 
fathers to have been the tombs of kings or 

triarchs, have been proved, by their resem- 

lance to the later Greek architecture, to be but 
the sepulchres of princes of the age of Herod; 
and except the wondrous masonry of the Haram | 





of exploring the Holy Land; and, even if they 


would accomplish so much as has been already 
done by the experience of Mr. Tipping in his 
unaided endeavours. Yet it is of reverend and 


distinguished names like these that the list is|. 


principally composed. 

Very few are the names belonging to men 
competent for the work now contemplated. 
Those who have examined the sacred sites and 
written concerning them, have paid most atten- 
tion either to the geography or to the controver- 
sies, or even to the picturesque description of 
the country alone, and thus until the visits of 
Mr. Tipping, M. Vogiié, and M. Pierotti, the 
archeology and architecture were greatly neg- 
lected, the first being left unexplored, and so 
partial a knowledge of the latter possessed by 
the writers, that it was impossible even to assign 
dates to the visible remains, or indeed to esti- 
mate their value and importance. 

The second difficulty is, perhaps, more formid- 
able; but this may also be probably overcome. 

The exclasive character of the Mahometan 
religion, the importance attached by the Turks 
to the possession of the sacred sites, and the 
veneration in which these are held by them, 
which is so great that it is almost impossible for 
any one not of the number of the Faithful to 
obtain admission into any sacred precincts, are 





Now, in their turn, come the explorers of 


whom the rest were but the pioneers, and who, 


While Greece was as well known as | did, it is doubtfal whether their united efforts it may be hoped, will be enabled, by the means 


| at their command, by their numbers and practical 
| skill, to finish the great work which as yet is 
almost untouched. 

If their objects be fulfilled, we shall be enabled 
to speak with as much certainty of the archi- 
tecture, the masonry, and the private build- 
ings of the Jews as can now be done regarding 

those of the inhabitants of Nineveh, concerning 
which, until a work similar to that to be done in 
Palestine had been accomplished, less was known 
and less care or interest was felt than has been 
the case even in Syria, until the formation of a 
society for its exploration. 








Accipent.—On Tuesday morning, a serious 
accident occurred near Camden-road. A 
building is in course of erection in the Hildrop- 
road, close to the Brecknock Arms, and the 
entire scaffold, on which a number of men were 
employed, fell to the ground. The noise brought 
a number of persons to the spot, and the poor 
fellows, buried beneath a mass of timber and 
building material, were extricated and taken to 
the North London and University College Hospi- 
tals. Twoof them were so much injured that 
no hopes were given of their recovery. 
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WHY PEOPLE DIE IN SHEFFIELD BEFORE 
THEIR TIME. 


Ix the account of the proceedings at the last | 
meeting of the Sheffield town council, given in 
the Independent, we find, in a report from Mr. 
Chapman, then read, touching the occurrence of 
a case of cholera, the following passages :— 


**<T have had my attention drawn to a rematk made by 
Mr. George Godwin, editor of the Builder, stating that | 
he had inspected White-croft, Hollis-croft, Pea-croft, &c., | 
and had found a court in which seven houses had but one 


they had to undergo in this respect. Water 
could be had from a tap three days a week for a 
certain time; but, as they had but small means 
of storage,—some of them none,—the possibility 
of being clean was small. On Sundays there 
was little water to be found in any of the 
rooms! ‘The pavements were broken up so as 
to hold decaying refuse ; and the general “ dust- 
hole,” so to call it, had not been emptied to 
the bottom, as several of the inhabitants 
separately asserted, for six months. These are 





by the parishes requiring his services, and that 
Government appointments are not always free 
from the objection that Government does not 
monopolise all the intelligence of the coun 

and is not free from the charge of favouritism fn 
its selection of officers. The great bar to sanj. 
tary action in our vestries and local Boards ts 
their parsimony ; and if they could be once made 
to see that disease and death are the most costly 
‘luxuries in which man can indalge, they would 
| possibly give more scope to the action of their 





privy provided them. This property had been brought | the conditions under which the gentleman who | medical officers of health. Perhaps one of the 


under the notice of the health committee, and a summons 
ordered by them at their meeting on Monday, October | 
2nd, to compel the owner to remove the nuisance and | 
provide the necessary accommodation. | 
I may also add, that six weeks ego Dr. P. Hunter (in- | 
ctor from the Home Department) and myself went | 
oaneh the whole of the before-named crofts, and he ad- 
mitted that there was little to be complained of in respect | 
of nuisances or cleanliness.—R. Carman, 
Sheftield, October Oth, 1985." ae. i 
Alderman Webster.—Does he meas that he bas visited | 
White-croft and Pea-croft ? 
Alderman Saunders.—Yes. 
Alderman Webster.—I am sorfy he has not better eyes | 
in his head.” 
Well might Alderman Webster make that | 
observation. We will gladly give Dr. Hunter | 
the opportunity to qualify Mr. Chapman’s state- | 
ment if incorrect. If it be correct, we do not | 
hesitate to assert the truth of one of two things. | 
Either Dr. Hunter was misled, or he wants | 
aptness for the office he fills. We invite his | 
attention to the statement. 
At the same meeting, as we find in the account | 
quoted, a Mr. lronside,— 
*cansed great amusement by the heartiness with which 
he denounced Mr. Godwin, the editor of the Builder. 
That gentleman had spoken of Pea-croft and White-croft, | 
but the people of Sheffield knew that since the erection | 
of the Catholic schools and the Ragged schools, they had | 
necessarily attracted a great number of Irish to that | 
locality. He had no objection to the Irish as human | 
beings [charitable Ironside !|, but they were most filthy | 
in their habits, and that was the reason they were reduced | 
to such a low position in the social scale. Formerly it 
was said they lived upon potatoes and buttermilk, but 
now it was seaweed and sawdust, A great deal was said 
about privies behind their houses. The fact was, they had 


no such conveniences behind their mud cabins ; and when 
they came to a civilized country they did not know what 
use to make of them. Mr. Godwin had said he had found 
a prity common to seven houses containing sixty-two | 


people, and which was without a door. In his (Mr. Iron- | 
side’s) Opinion, it was much better without a door under 
such circumstances. He should not wonder if the Irish 


lout of the question: decency 


has “no objection to the Irish as human beings,” 
thinks that, not the sixty-two persons in this 
particular spot, but hundreds of his fellow crea- 
tures in Sheffield, especially if Irish, should be 
permitted to dwell. The fact is, however, that 


| many who were spoken to were not Irish, but | 
| English,—some of them, wonderful to say, yet private practice. 


retaining remnants of modesty and self-respect. 
To keep these qualities long in such places is 
is impossible, 
health is impossible. Add to what has been 
said the condition of the drainage, the state of 
the River Don and the River Sheaf, and the 
effects of some of the trades carried on there, 
and who will wonder to hear Mr. Rawlinson 
asserting that the death-rate of Sheffield is not 
merely 34 in 1,000, nor 68; but that it is in 
parts 100 in 1,000! 

We are quite willing to be denounced for 
making evident such a state of things; and we 
hope that the right-thinking portion of the men 
of Sheffield may feel strengthened to persevere 
in their endeavours to improve it. 








HEALTH DEPARTMENT, SOCIAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

ResvMING our notice of some of the proceed. 
ings at Sheffield in this department, we reach 
Monday, the 9th, when Dr. Lankester delivered 
his departmental address. We take some of his 
observations on 

Sanitary Legislation, 


It is the duty of the civil government, in 


tenant of the nearest house had sold the door for a Matters of life and health, to do for the indivi- | 
red herring, and then burned up the seat to meke a fire dual what he cannot do for himself; and it is 
Cone SE, echt: the duty of individuals to do for themselves what 
Very amusing, certainly. No lives at stake, the Government cannot be expected to do for 
no souls! The poor ceatures are rude and un- them. If we could place our towns and cities 
cultivated (small thanks to their Church or under the governance of an enlightened despot, 
ours), therefore keep them so. Abase them weshould at once gain much from the application 
still further : smash out of them anything like of our present knowledge of principles. Could we 
a sense of propriety and ofdecency; prevent its carry out as severe a code of sanitary laws as 
growth: as they are dirty, give them no water; those which the ancient Jews submitted to as a 
lower their health ; foree them into the public. Divine dispensation, there is no doubt that 
house for stimulants and something like com-| results of a most astonishing mature would fol- 
fort, and then look for a cleanly, careful, grate- low. But we must rest satisfied with following 
ful, and improving population! The gentleman | the slow genius of our nation, and submit to the | 
named Ironside went on to ridicule the proceed. government and institutions with which we are | 
ings of the Association, and in doing so showed | surrounded. I cannot here enter into the details 
so little wisdom that, under ordinary circum. | of our sanitary legislation. It has been slow, 
stances, it would seem to be scarcely necessary | and its action has been by fits and starts, as now | 
to reply to either his denunciation or his | and thenthe public mind has been alarmed, and 
observations. But very serious interests are the Legislature has sympathised with it. Bat 
here at stake. Men and women are dying by the fearful death-rate of many of our large 
hundreds in Sheffield every year before their towns, the neglected and unsanitary state of 
time, and without any real occasion; dying our villages, show that whatever our legislation | 
simply because they reside in Sheffield, and that may have been, it has yet failed to produce any | 
public affairs are governed by such men as Mr.! great impression on the mass of our population. 
Ironside. His remarks, therefore, may not be | Dirt and filth, disease and death, keep pace with | 
altogether parsed by. He denowneed the vice-| our activity. We no sooner improve than we go_ 
president of the Health Department for observa-| back again. My conviction is, that our Legisla- | 
tions which had been endorsed on the instant by | ture wants earnestness. All our Acts of Parlia-| 
the chairman of the Birkenhead Health Com- | ment are so constituted that they may be defied | 
mittee, and by Dr. McAdam, of Edinburgh,and for | with impunity. They, in fact, give the power of 
which observations the thanks of five leading | action or inaction to those who are either in- | 
inhabitants of the town, medical men and clergy- | terested in maintaining sanitary abuses, or are | 
men, were afterwards spontaneously offered ; he | ignorant of the dangers which arise from their 
denounced him for statements the correctness | toleration. The Metropolitan Management Act 
of which had been actually admitted in the | was, undoubtedly, the largest instalment that 
report of the Sheffield Health Committee, read | legislation ever made towards correcting the 
at that very meeting. sanitary abuses of London, and in the creation of 
Briefly,—What had been seen in these crofts | the office of Medical Officer of Health, has laid 
that was thus defended by Sheffield Ironsides ? | the foundation of future sanitary legislation. That 
What was the bad canse thus aided by an| this office has worked well in London, and has 
armour-plated Monitor? On one particular | contributed toa large amount of sanitary action, 
piece of property,—a sample of many,—consist- | there can be no doubt. But, from the fact of the 
ing of seven two-roomed houses in Pea-croft, not | medical officer of health being entirely dependent 
far from Paradise-square (how pleasantly smells | on the vestries of London for his appointment, 
the bleom,— what a foretaste we get of | his duties have in many districts been interfered 
Heaven !) there were admitted to be living sixty- | with, and his ability to act for the public good 
two persone, for whose convenience there was | reduced almost toa sinccure. So much has this 
one privy, which had neither seat nor door! A/| been the case, that persons have suggested that 
dozen women, several with children in their | he should be appointed by the Government, and 
arms, and of whom evidence was taken, positively responsible to the Government alone. The ob- 








screamed with indignation in speaking of what | jection to this plan is, that he is at present paid 


| greatest improvements that could take place in 
| the London system would be the appointment of 
‘medical officers of health for life, and reducing 
their numbers, giving them larger districts to 
' superintend, and appending salaries which would 
' render it unn that they should attend to 
e same system should be 
extended to districts beyond the metropolis, It 
is almost imipossible under our present laws to 
‘initiate sanitary improvements in the villages 
and small towns of the country. The most 
gigantic nuisances are allowed to grow up with. 
out let or hindrance, and it is only when some 
terrible calamity visits a place that any action 
is taken. The metropolitan boundary is studded 
with villages that the Management Act does not 
reach, and which are a disgrace to onr civilisa- 
tion. Such a village exists at Child’s Hill, in the 
midst of a farm belonging to the Lord President 
of the Privy Council. I mention this to show 
how defective our sanitary legisiatien is at the 
present moment, so that the represéntative of all 
sanitary authority in Her Majesty's’ Government 
is helpless to remove nuisances at’his'very door. 
It is most necessary that medical Officers of 
‘health should be appointed to large districts in 
‘the country, with power to remove, and compel 
owners of property to remove, the most common 
and obvious sources of death and disease. In 
all great public improvements, which have for 
their end the health of the people, the law 
should act with more certainty, and the rights 
of property should not be allowed to interfere 
with the higher claims of health and life. In 
‘thus commenting on what appear to be the 
defects of the law, I am aware how filly the laws 
represent the opinions and feelings of the people 
of this country ; and if the law is inefficient or 
unacted upon, it arises from the want of know- 
ledge on the part of the people themselves. Not 
only does this ignorance tell upon the Legisla- 
ture, but even were it possible for the Legislature 
to provide all the conditions of a healthy exist- 
ence, this object could not be obtained unless the 
people were sufficiently instructed to avail them- 
selves of the rights thus conferred upon them. 
I have alluded to some of the great facts upon a 
knowledge of which our healthy existence de- 
pends. It is in vain that the Legislature enacts 
a plan upon which houses shall be built to ensure 
ventilation, unless the inhabitants of those houses 
understand the worth of fresh air. In vain is 
fresh water brought to our doors, if, in our indo- 
lence and ignorance, we refuse to use it. There 
must be intelligence both in the legislator and 
those for whom he legislates, if we are to take 
advantage of our present knowledge of the laws 
of life to secure us from disease and death. 
When one sees how little is the effort made to 
introduce into our general systems of education 
a knowledge of those great laws of physics, 
chemistry, and physiology, on which our life de- 
pends, one is filled with dismay at the prospect 
before us. When the leading edncationists in 
our country are carrying on a controversy, as to 
whether in our examinations the highest rates of 
marks shall be given to classics, mathematics, 
history, or modern languages, one feels-that they 
are quarrelling over dry bones, and forgetting 
all that which gives life and reality to our exist- 
ence. It is not till the great facts of the natural 
sciences shall take a proper position in the 
studies of our universities, where the majority 
of our statesmen are instructed, that we can 
expect them to be taught in the middle-class 
schools, where our vestrymen gain the elements 
of their education. It is only when those who 
instruct weekly in our pulpits, and influence the 
education of our lower-class schools, are them- 
selves taught the great laws by which the 
Creator governs the life of the world, that we 
can expect our working classes to exercise that 
judgment and self-control with regard to their 
health, the want of which causes the sacrifice of 
holocausts of victims amongst them every year. 
When I consider the sacredness of human life, 
when I know how sacred we all regard it, I feel 
as if it were a bathos which I onght to avoid, to 
remind you how costly a thing is disease and 
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death. But it is true the gain of 100,000 lives 
annually would pay ten times over the cost of 
all the exertions that would arise to secure them 
for life and for their country. But I will not 
pursue the subject. I leave now the question of 
the public health in your hands, to work out its 
great problems, as amongst the most patriotic 
and the noblest to which the human mind can 
be devoted. 


Quarantine and the Cholera. 


Dr. Gavan Milroy read a paper on Quarantine 

and the Cholera, with special reference to the 

t epidemic in the Mediterranean, in which 

he showed that quarantine regulations were both 
cumbrous and inefficient. 

Mr, Trench (Medical Officer of Health for 
Liverpool), after offering some introductory 
observations on the existence of contagion as a 
cause of disease, expressed his accordance with 
the views of Dr. Milroy as to the utter failure of 
the cumbrous and oppressive system of quaran- 
tine as at present practised in the Mediterranean 
ports. But while we acknowledge the ineffi- 
ciency of quarantine, it is right for us, as 
practical men, to consider our own position in 
reference to the probable approaching visit of 
cholera. The Government wrote to the munici- 
pal authorities of our seaport towns that there 
were reasons to apprehend this approach, and 
called upon them to provide receptacles wherein 
the sick could be placed apart from the healthy. 
Tt —_ to the Health Committee of Liver- 





pool that in the possible arrival of a vessel from 
the Mediterranean, having cholera patients on | 
board, it would be better to detain the sick in the | 
vessel, and only to allow the healthy to come on | 
shore, and thus not to bring the plague into the | 
town, as was done in 1848, when from a single | 
case it’ spread throughout the borough with | 
fearful intensity. The Mayor was requested to | 
write in this spirit to the Government; but the | 
reply was, that they saw no reason to sanction | 
quarantine. The consequence is, that a cholera | 


side, which had not been cleansed, the cholera 
appeared in almost every house; the other side 
of the street was untouched. These lessons 
ought not to be lost upon society. 

Mr. M‘Gowen, deputy town clerk of Liverpool, 
said he had been anxiously waiting to hear what 
practical conclusion Dr. Milroy had arrived at. 
He was fully aware that the doctor at the outset 
of his remarks had said that he should chiefly 
confine his paper to narrative, but he had ob- 
served as he came towards the close that he had 
quoted the 15th resolution of the Quarantine 
Congress, to the effect that in countries where 
the quarantine regulations were strongest, and 
their execution mosi rigid, cholera had still been 
disseminated. Now he (Mr. M‘Gowen) could 
not allow the question to stop at that point. 
The tyranny and folly of quarantine, as esta- 
blished in many parts of Europe, ought to be 
swept away. There was, however, another ex- 
treme equally to be avoided, and that was the 
absence of all restraint. No doubt much might 
depend on predisposing causes, such as the 
habits of the people where the disease might | 
appear, but in seaport towns those causes were | 
always in full activity, and the people must be | 
protected. It was a very important question for | 
the public as well as commerce. Industry should | 
not be needlessly trammelled, but, on the other | 
hand, ‘people suffering under contagious disor- | 
ders ought not to be allowed to come ashore | 
without check or restraint. 

The United States Sanitary Commission. 

The Rev. W. H. Channing went into an elabo- | 





rate statement of the origin and operations of | 
the great: voluntary organisation which is known 
He | 


as the United States Sanitary Commission. 
showed in the outset that the American people | 
had copied the example set by England during | 
the Crimean war. The Sanitary Commission had | 
sprung from the tree of life which the English | 
people had planted. It was through the instru- | 
mentality of the British commission that the 

whole sanitary movement in America originated. | 


fluence. Above 55° Fah. it increases rapidly 
in influence, and the amount arising from the 
person increases. For these reasons he believed 
that we could bear in cold weather an inferior 
ventilation. Many who insist on pure air forget 
this, although instinctively we act on it when 
not misled. It is well to remember that ventila- 
tion is a struggle between pure air and warmth, 
where both sides must be respected. 

Dr. Stevenson M‘Adam read some remarks on 
the contamination of air. After pointing out 
the chief canses of contamination, he said 
that they had a bad system of main drainage in 
Sheffield, where the rivers Sheaf and Don were 
mere open sewers running through the town, 
giving off gases most injurious to health. He 
referred to the means to be adopted to remove 
the evils of contamination. First, there was 
ventilation, and a good supply of air was no less 
important than a good supply of food. Corpora- 
tions could do little to enforce ventilation of each 
man’s house, but they could see to it in schools 
and public buildings. There should be aa far as 
possible perfect combustion of fuel, and a speedy 
removal of all refuse materials, by flushing the 
drains and also by carrying the drainage away 
from towns without throwing if into the rivers. 
The question resolved itself into one of better 
air in houses, and the better supply of water to 
remove impurities into drains and main drains, 
and to arrest the deposition of foul matters in 
and near towns. The means of diminishing the 


| contamination of air in towns was undoubtedly 


within the reach of corporations, and the ques- 
tion of convenience or of rates should not be 
allowed to interfere with any praiseworthy 
efforts to purify the air which are necessary to 
decrease the mortality. 

In a discussion that ensued on a paper read 
by Alderman Saunders, 

Mr. Rawlinson said the writer had fallen into 
a fallacy by meddling with statistics. The 
alderman’s statistics with regard to areas did 
not bear upon the facts. It was not true that 


patient arriving in the Mersey will be landed in| He then went into an estimate of the various there was necessarily the greatest amount of 


a population of 500,000 people. 


He was free to| departments of the commission, showing how it | mortality where the greatest number of people 


confess himself a contagionist, and therefore | succoured the wounded upon the battle-field;! were crowded upon the smallest area, but, with 
regarded this arrangement, however carefully | cared for them in the hospital ; superintended | proper sanitary arrangements, he might almost 
managed, with great apprehension. He would | their removal; provided them with every com- | say the converse was the truth. Take the area 


not only separate the first cases of cholera from | fort that money could procure; arranged with | of a gaol. 


The rate of mortality there would be 


the healthy community, but he would advise, | the Government for their pay; and, finally, if| incomparably below that of the country around. 
throughout an epidemic, the continuance, as far | they were disabled, secured to them the pensions | Sanitary science had now gone so far that if any 
as practicable, of regulations to keep the sick | to which they were entitled. He explained that | human being in Great Britain wished to enjoy 


poor from the crowded districts. 
only separate the sick, but he would like to see 


action of the Government. As instancing the | 


He would not | the entire agency was supplemental to the/ the greatest amount of health he was capable of, 


he must get inside the four walls of a gaol. The 


established by the authorities mortuary chapels, | magnitude of the operations of the commission, | deaths in the line were 9, in the police 9}, and 


whither the dead could be at once conveyed from | 
those single rooms of the poor, which was also 
the apartment of the living. 

Dr. Holland and several other gentlemen 
followed in the discussion, the tendency of their 
arguments being to show that the danger to the 
public was not so much from the contagious 
character of the cholera as from the existence 
of filth and other predisposing causes amongst 
the people to be protected. 

Mr. Rawlinson remarked that a great deal 
had been said on both sides of the question as to 
the contagious or non-contagious nature of 
cholera. Without going into the reasons for his 
belief, he would say he believed it to be both 
contagious and, in another sense, not contagious. 
The seeds of the disease might be in the system, 
and, if they were treated in a particular way,— 
if the people were placed under a condition 
favourable to the development of that disease,— 
it would be produced and would spread wherever 
the same conditions existed. After giving his 
experience of the prevalence of the cholera 
during the Crimean campaign, he spoke of the 
epidemic in England in 1854, and the striking 
sanitary facts that were deduced from it. In 
that year the disease was brought into the Tyne, 
and it broke out in Newcastle, and in one month it 
swept away 2,000 persons. Now the town of 
North Shields was within a short railway jour- 
ney of Newcastle. There was a constant com- 
munication between them; and there was no 
quarantine. Two months before the cholera 
appeared, the local authorities at Shields had 
thoroughly cleansed the town. They had sent 
out thousands of tons of refuse; distributed 
lime-wash and brushes to the people in the foul 
courts; and had forcibly lime-washed the houses 
of those who did not do it for themselves. The 
result was that there were only seven deaths in | 
North Shields, and every case came from New- | 
castle. It happened that one side of a particu. | 
lar street belonged to the township of North | 
Shields, whilst the other was under the superin- | 
endence of another local body. On the latter | 





he said that at the battle-field of Gettysburg 
alone they had expended 74,838 dols. (15,0001.). | 
The total cost of a department of the commis- | 
sion for special relief was 251,100 dols., the} 


total expenditure of the ‘Sanitary Commission, | 
There was a standard set up| 


3,000,083 dols. 
from which they could never fall back, and the | 
question was how far could they widen and 
transform what had been an experiment into a/ 
universally established system ? The whole sum | 
expended from voluntary means was 212 millions | 
of dollars during the civil war now happily at 
an end, 


The Air of Towns. 


Mr. J. D. Leader read an abstract of a paper on 
this subject by Dr. Angus Smith, there not being | 
time to read the whole. Dr. Augus Smith gave | 
his view of the present state of the chemical | 
questions most obviously involved in ventilation. 
He brought forward experiments, showing that 
the oxygen in the air is diminished in such places 
as are considered only slightly inferior in quality 
of air, showing also the differences in ventilated 
and unventilated places or close parts of the 
town. He also said that observation had shown 
that the carbonic acid of pure places was from 
300 to 340 in a million; that in towns, which 
seem very much polluted by smoke, it rose only 
to 403 as our average in the best streets, although 
in places manifestly impure the average obtained 
was 774. In workshops it rose to 3,000 or more, 
and in mines sometimes to 20,000 or even more 
in a million. Although in towns carbonic acid 
cannot alone be blamed, he showed that carbonic 
acid of itself was a gas with a very distinct effect, 
diminishing and weakening the beats of the 
pulse and quickening respiration. Three methods 
were given for ascertaining the, amount of car- 
bonic acid, simply applicable. He said that 
carbonic acid is not the only guide in all cases: 
for example, when the temperature rises we re- 
quire increased ventilation, independently of the 
increase of carbonic acid. Below 55° Fah. it 
is probable that organic matter has little in- 





in gaols 3} in the 1,000; and in lodging-houses 
that were properly planned and apportioned, the 
mortality was not greater than in the best 
country districts in Great Britain. As to the 
mortality of Sheffield, although 34 in the 1,000 
was a great deal for the whole of the borough, 
he could tell Mr. Saunders this, that the morta- 
lity of the worst parts of Sheffield was, not 34, 
nor 64, in the 1,000, but, he would undertake to 
prove that in some parts of the town it was, at 
this moment, above 100 in the 1,000. That 
state of things the corporation ought to attempt 
to remove, and they might do it at once. 


Increase of Great Cities. 


On the following day Mr. J. Morgan, M.D., 
hon. secretary of the Manchester and Salford 
Sanitary Association, contributed a paper on 
“ The Danger of Deterioration of Race from the 
too rapid Increase of Great Cities.” Dr. Morgan 
commenced his paper by referring to the in- 
creasing tendency on the part of the labouring 
classes to mass together, and cither to form new 
centres of industry, or to swell the population of 
those already existing. He alluded to the influ- 
ence which this migratory tendency was likely 
to exert on the public health, and spoke of the 
general want of stamina which characterises 
the great majority of the labouring classes in 
our great towns, manifesting itself either in the 
gait, the bearing, the voice, or the frame. He 
proceeded to inquire into the cause of this 
degeneracy, the extent to which it prevailed, 
and how far it was to be ascribed to the infiu- 
ence of a city life. The great majority of the 
864,000 grown-up men and women who migrated 
to the capital came from the healthiest agrieul- 
tural counties in England, hence they might be 
looked upon in the mass as picked lives. It was 
impossible to form a correct estimate of the rela- 
tive value of life in town and country districts 
by calculating the rate of mortality in every 
1,000 of the population. The country was robbed 
of a large portion of the productive population ; 
men and women in the prime of their strength 
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emigrate to the towns, and thus a comparison is 
instituted between the places they have deserted 
and those to which they have removed. The 
result of all such calculations must prove over 
favourable to the towns. This source of error 
was, to a great extent, avoided, if the inquiry 
was confined to the young. Few, compara- 
tively, leave their homes under fifteen years of 
age. The death-rate, instead of amounting in 
the four great cities to 26:1, was expressed by 
40°7. It was highest in Liverpool, where the 
average rate for the two years was 48°5. In 
Manchester it was 42°5; in Birmingham, 39; 
and in London, 33. In Wiltshire the rate did 
not exceed 18; in Berkshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Westmoreland it was 18°5. In the whole of the 
agricultural counties, taken collectively, the 





average for the two years was 211. In the 


mitting windows and window-mouldings, but 
fairly filled and occupied by them. It must be 
left to imagination to complete the effect from 
painted glass in windows so distributed, and 
thence the general redemption from coldness of 
the bare stone of vault and wall. 

The nave piers successfully exemplify the art 
of combining subordination with development in 
a very simple type. 

Harmonious effect in such a combination de- 
pends on the expressive appropriateness of 
gradation by which the large shaft on the chief 
face of the pier receives due and not extravagant 
emphasis while the shaft for the diagonal rib is 
allowed to assert itself by contrast with the still 
smaller that run up on either side of it. Many 
were the experiments, and it must be said that 
many and conspicuous were the failures as well 


course of the ten years from 1851 to 1861, small | as the successes of the Gothic architects in ad- 
towns and county districts increased at the rate | justing these sequences ; the vitality of the art in 
of only 3-9 per cent., while populous cities added | their hands depended on the resolute self-reliance 
nearly 17 to every 100 of the population. Cellar | with which they marked down the point of weak- 
dwellings should be closed up and alleys cleared ness in the work of a gifted predecessor, and set 
out, and the sites which they occupied left open themselves to find the solution of the discord, as 
to serve the double purpose of air-shafts and | well as on the keenness with which they caught 
playgrounds. Factories and workshops, instead the hint of a novel and still happier combina- 
of being piled up in the centre of our towns,/tion. A close examination of authentic mea- 
should be scattered over the country in airy and surements would, I doubt not, show that they 
healthy localities. If these suggestions were in sought to help themselves more or less by a 
any degree practicable, as the importance at- theory, in modifying dimensions and combining 
tached to them was not overdrawn, it would be dimensions of grouped shafts. That it would 
admitted that they could not be too often or too prove to be a thoroughly satisfactory, and 
urgently pressed on those who had the power of thence a thoroughly etticient theory, I should 
enforcing them. | not expect. The main credit of their successes 

| would thus still remain with natural taste and 








rather of the tapestries executed from them, for 
they follow these in duly reversing the design of 
the cartoons, and making right hands right, 
The Conversion of St. Paul, and the Stoning 
of Stephen are included ; the latter has remark. 
able force. It would be premature to speculate 
on the influence of these pictures traceable in 
the genius of Bossuet, before being better assured 
that they were there in his time. 

This opportunity may be taken for noticing 
that as the cartoons are now sufficiently exhi. 
bited at South Kensington, though in a room 
still unfortunately too narrow, it would be well 
that rather large mirrors on moveable stands, 
should be placed in the room to afford views of 
the groups as the painter intended them to be 
seen, and as no doubt he considered them while 
he wrought. The best copies obtainable of the 
missing designs of the series should also be com. 
missioned by the nation. Would! and should! 
and might! and ought! Why weary oneself and 
the world with reclamations and contingencies ? 
What is the condition of the Phidian marbles in 
the British Museum? Even what it has been, 
and is likely to be. 

But to return to France, where some such 
things at least are managed better. The cathe. 
dral tower is worth ascending, for the sake of 
the view of the city, the winding Marne, the 
country round. Note the pains bestowed in 
moulding the newel at the very top. 

The train took me back, with many a holiday- 
maker, to Paris. In my compartment a happy- 
| looking dame soon revealed that it was the secret 
of her happiness that she was the mother of the 





wie) empiricism of the eye,—that working by “ scowl | young soldier who had carried off the honours of 
MEAUX | of brow” which is inspiration itself as compared | the carrousel in the morning. The compliments 
oe | either with “rule of thumb” or rule of prece-| of the company — second-class though they, 


On a fine day in May, 1865, I made anexcursion dent. 
from Paris to see Meaux and the cathedral of | There is fully as much scope for instructed 
Bossuet. My day was too short for the occasion; application of proportion in Gothic as in Greek 
but the morning had been curtailed by a call architecture, and, with such application in effi- 
that it would have been a vexation to me to have | cient hands, there is a field yet open for the 
missed. A féte—a carrousel—was over when I style to surpass itself. 
arrived, but the little city was still in allthe| By the introduction of an intermediate line of 
excitement of a fair. | pillars,—pillars, not piers,—the church acquires 

The cathedral is worthy of much more detailed ,a double aisle throughout, both in nave and 
attention than time permitted me to bestow upon choir, excepting that, in the turn of the apse, 
it; but short as my time was, I carried off partitions for chapels interrupt the outer aisle. 
impressions that will remain with me as if from In the nave the double aisles are clear, and some 
a lively and interesting, though over-hurried chapels are obtained by inclusion of inter-but- 
conversation. It stands high; the street rising tress spaces, on the system by which the original 
steeply to its western and southern entrances, | plan of Amiens was altered and extended. The 
and has a base of numerous steps to its triple aisle pillars are for the most part plain and 
and deeply-recessed portal. Two western towers | cylindrical, and relieve the shafted piers of the 
were designed ; one only is finished. | nave with very lively effect. The loftiness of 

The exterior is variously built up against,— the aisles of the choir has a most noble effect, 
why search for a less awkward phrase to express and is looked back to with regret when we find 
obstruction and awkwardness? The sculptures ourselves in Notre Dame, at Paris. At this 
are defaced, and tracery has suffered no less ; | point, again, we come upon an occasion for the 
but, after every allowance has been made, on application of theoretical proportion. Unfor- 
account of maltreatment, the utmost that the tunately, there are comparatively few Gothic 
external aspect presents as commendable is dis- buildings of which we possess measurements at 
tinctness in exhibition of the cruciform plan and once complete and accurate; but good service 
symmetrical towers, with no pert interference of would be done if architects would systema- 
a forest of crowding, almost jostling pinnacles. | tically append to their notices of parts of designs 
The system of buttressing, however, has its that produce the sense of proportionate beauty, 
faults, and is, or what is quite as bad, appears even approximate notes of a general dimension. 
to be, heavier than necessary, not merely for Where such a-feeling is not produced, the trouble 


construction, but for style ; while the horizontal | 
lines and string-courses are scarcely sufficiently 

subordinated to the verticalities. On the whole 

we have an illustration, no unfrequent pheno- 

menon in early Gothic, of the marked superiority 

of an interior, as compared with its exterior, in 

ripeness of artistic power. This was in all pro- 

bability due to interiors, as more urgent and 

important, receiving not only a disproportionate 

share of the resources for enrichment, but also 
of attention and study. The time, as well as 

fancy and funds, of the architect seems often to 

have been fully employed within, and then it is 
fortunate if the exterior was only neglected and 

not unfairly sacrificed. 

In the interior at Meaux I found a great deal 
to admire, commend, and be thankfal for. The 
church is but small, and its relative loftiness,— 
and it is even, in accordance with usual French 
tendencies, absolutely lofty,—gives it some effect 
of shortness, though this would be in some de- 
gree relieved on removal of the temporary parti- 
tion that screens the progress of reparation at 
the east. We have, in the first place, the com- 
fort of the spectacle, rare in England, but for 
ever welcome, of a Gothic interior completely 
and consistently vaulted throughout; of shaft- 
ing and pier sections loyally respondent to vault- 
ing, and all taking original but simple variation 
from varying emergencies of plan introduced 
without effort and without caprice ; of arches of 


may well, and, indeed, had better, be spared. 

This is one of the instances in which the 
westward termination of the aisles is happily 
managed; the last bays are larger and are 
vaulted with more elaborate consideration, and 
thus form a sort of internal porch or section of 
included narthex. The unworthy bathos so fre- 
quently encountered here in Gothic cathedrals 
is thus avoided, and the first impression on 
entering by the recessed side doors is for once a 
preparation for a dignified interior, not a sense of 
indignity at the unfulfilled promise of the facade. 

A visitor with more time at command, may 
bestow it, with good return, in unravelling the 
sequence of changes in the building. The sooner 
he commences the better, for obliteration ever 
moves hand in hand with reparation, and repa- 
ration is busy throughout France. I would in- 
vite his attention especially, or rather among 
other points, to some peculiarities of treatment 
about the north-west pier of the central quad- 
rangle, the adjacent nave, pier, and wall of aisle. 
Of the garden and the statue of Bossuet let the 
guide-books speak ; I am unworthy. I opened 
the Oraisons only once, and only to close them 
again with the sentence of artificiality and 
adulation; commendations abound of such 
quality as to imply that the sentence should be 
at least revised, and revised it must be when 
courage revives, 

Above the stalls of the choir are full-sized 





transepts, aisles, clerestory, not merely ad- 


copies, in oil, of the cartoons of Raffaelle, or 


though we were,—were as cordial as they were 

welcome: and it was pleasant to see how’kindly 
; all submitted to the retold story of the gallant 
/son’s distinctions and decorations, and, indeed, 
_how considerately and cleverly an opportunity 

was ministered for reviving it whenever a station 
| brought in a new traveller. A mild contribution 
| to the glorification from the Englishman,—that 
, the mothers of such sons ought to be encouraged 
by a decoration also,—had remarkable success. 
And so, and with a wetting through by a thun- 
derstorm at Paris, between station and great 
hotel, ended my excursion to the city of — 








THE NEWCASTLE MEMORIALS IN 
SHIREOAKS CHURCH. 


Tue memorials in this church to its founder 
(the late Duke of Newcastle) are fast ap- 
proaching completion. The reredos is divided 
into three compartments, surmounted by canopies. 
on slender pillars, richly capped. In the centre 
division is the Crucifixion of our Lord, in basso 
relievo, with the three Marys at the foot of the 
cross. In the side compartments are saints and 
martyrs in adoration. In the niches dividing 
the subjects are figures of the four Evangelists, 
and below, in quatrefoils, are their emblems. 
Over this, in perforated alabaster, is, ‘“‘ By Thy 
cross and Passion, good Lord, deliver us,” and 
above are four angels in attitudes of praise and 
adoration. On the sedilia are two medallions, 
one representing our Lord sending forth the 
Apostles to preach ; the other, the Laying on of 
Hands; while above, on estals, are Moses, 
our Lord, and Elias. The credence-table, on the 
north side, is of Derbyshire spar and Italian 
marbles; the canopies and all the wall-panelling 
being inlaid with mosaic work in varied marbles. 
Round the whole of the sanctuary, inlaid in 
alabaster, is the inscription. Messrs. Hind & 
Evans, architects, designed the memorial, and it 
has been executed by Mr. T. Earp, sculptor. The 
memorial windows are now being put in—the 
five in the chancel; all are on the subject of the 
Lord’s passion, death, burial, resurrection, and 
ascension. These are given severally by the 
Prince of Wales, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Messrs. Cooke and Ouvrey, and Miss Dennett, 
all personal friends of the late Duke of New- 
castle. These windows, with the reredos, &c., 
and candlesticks, form what may be termed the 
“private memorial,” as distinguished from the 
public ones, viz., a rood screen, in metal, by 
Messrs. Thomason & Co., erected by the parish- 
ioners and others, and the three windows in 
the west end of the church (subjects, — Our 
Lord’s Advent, Birth, Flight into Egypt, and 
Early Life) ; together with a fresco painting of 
St. Luke, as a memorial of their late colonel, by 





the officers and men of the Sherwood Rangers. 
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SOME THINGS THAT MAKE OUR HOUSES 
UNBEARABLE. 


In a former paper we gave an approximate 
list of the members of the vegetable kingdom 
peculiar as parasites to man and his house. In 
the present notice we propose to review the 
principal members of the animal kingdom that 
in this country either infest the dwelling of man, 
or prey upon his person ; and of these, as in the 
vegetable kingdom, their name is legion: for 
the house itself, the various articles of furniture 
in it, and the master himself, have distinct 
tribes of destructive animal parasites constantly 
at work, ever busy, tunnelling, boring, eating, 
and destroying nearly every object in the house. 

If we leave the smaller insect tribes for a 
short time and take cognizance of the larger 
creatures that are a nuisance in our houses, the 
rat should have a foremost place. In London, 
this really dangerous animal is extremely 
common in our houses, living as it does in the 
sewers ; and, so readily making its way through 
every obstacle, it constantly presents itself in 
our kitchens, and not unfrequently appears in 
the bed-rooms. Should the Londoner live on 
the outskirts, like the writer, and near brick- 





fields where there is a large accumulation of | 
straw, the visits from this animal are much | 
more common, as it either comes over the low | 


walls, or, like Mephistophiles, suddenly rises from 


| curtains. 


the ground and as suddenly disappears; for in | 
the suburban garden, when the master takes his | 


morning walk, he will observe a hole in the 


ground, 2 in. or 3 in. in diameter, made by a rat | 
during the night, who having visited the back | 


premises, and perhaps entered the house when 
the family were at rest, has returned to the 
brickfield or sewer from whence he came, by 
the same subterranean passage, before morning 
light. If this hole be stopped up with stones 
and earth, another will be found a few feet off 


of smaller creatures present themselves, that it | panes in wet weather, is a mass of the seeds or 
is difficult to single one out for precedence. But | sporee of this fungus ready to be blown into the 
perhaps for loathsomeness, as well as destruc- joints of another fly, and cause its death. 

tibility, the horrible and offensive cockroach; There area large quantity of minute beetles in 
(sometimes erroneously called blackbeetle) | nearly every house (they sometimes abound in 
should stand first. Some houses are infested | myriads in old houses): they eat through the 
by this creature, and unless strenuously kept solid substance of books in every direction, and 
down, most houses soon would be, so enormous are | attack the woodwork of furniture, or the timber 
its breeding powers. Cockroaches generally take | of the house, and soon as effectually reduce all 
up their quarters in the basement of '':= house,|to dust as the dry-rot. Nothing valuable ap- 
where they exist in thousands, preying generally | pears to come amiss to these things, for nearly 
on the provisions, few things coming amiss to every object, unless metal or glass, is liable to be 
them. In many eating-houses in the city ajrapidly destroyed if the beetles exist in any 
hedgehog is kept to keep these creatures down,| numbers. This includes the death-watch beetle 
which they do very effectually. Cats, too, will and the so-called book-worm. They are seldom 
frequently eat them, but not in sufficient num- | seen, as they are sly and wary in the extreme, 





bers to thin them. Poison is said to be the only | 
really effectual plan; but there are many ways | 
of destroying hundred after hundred every night. | 
Perhaps the best of these is the old plan of | 
setting beer, or treacle-and-water, in a deep | 
basin, with pieces of wood for the cockroaches | 
to go up, which they always readily do, attracted 

by the odour: so, falling into the sweet but de- | 
ceitful liquid, of course they never come out again | 
alive. In the morning a little scalding water soon 

ends their sorrows. They are frequently found | 
in bed-rooms and in beds; and it has been the 

experience of many persons to awake in the night | 
and find one on their face or body, or on the bed- 

During the last few years it has been | 
incontestably proved that the cockroach (as well | 
as the spider) preys on the bed-bug. So nu- 

merous are the witnesses, and so indisputable 
the evidence, that, strange as it may appear, 

there is no room for doubt. Who can say that 
even this loathsome creature does not do some 


| good, although the damage it does in a house is 


immense ? When it gets into clothes-drawers 


| and wardrobes it riddles the clothes with holes ; 


the following morning, where our persevering | 


neighbour has changed his course. 
be said here how much this animal is dreaded 
by the female members of the household, and 
husbands and brothers do not always feel 
inclined to attack it. It is essentially a fighting 
and carnivorous creature, and few domesticated 
animals dare assault it ; yet it cannot be said to 
be without its uses in our drains and sewers, 
where it ravenously feeds on the putrid animal 
matters. It is well known, too, that it hunts and 
destroys the domestic mouse, which perhaps is 
more really destructive of the house than the 
rat itself. The only safe method of ridding a 
house of these two intruders is the trap, but so 
wary and cunning are they both, that, after a 
few are caught, others will not approach the 
ambush for a considerable time. The mouse far 
more thoroughly takes up its quarters in the 
house than the rat, and commonly resides be- 
tween the joists or the timbers of partitions, 
where it breeds several times in the year. In 
preparing nests for the young few objects with- 
stand the destructive instincts of this animal : 
the woodwork of a house is frequently rendered 
unsafe by its gnawings ; and, having found access 
to the living-rooms it attacks everything in its 
way : wooden objects of furniture become gnawed 


It need not | 


and damaged, carpets bitten into holes, and | 


papers, books, and clothes reduced to shreds. 


Where a large number are in a house they are | 


extremely bold, coming out from their nests in 


the evening with little fear, and scampering | 


about the rooms in the full light of the lamp. 
It is probable that if houses were more sub- 
stantially built, the brickwork and cement of the 
foundations better, and the drains well formed, 
we should have fewer of these animals in our 
homes. A cat will often keep them compara- 
tively down, but poisons, for many reasons, 
ought always to be avoided. The appended 
method is said to be an excellent means of 
destroying rats in a house, so it may not be out 
of place if given here :—Oil of amber and ox-gall 
mixed in equal parts, added to thin oatmeal and 
flour sufficient to form a paste ; divide into little 
balls and lay in the middle of the apartment 
infested. These balls will form an irresistibly 
attractive bait for the rats, who will ravenously 
eat them, but will immediately be seized with 
intense thirst. Several vessels of water must 
be laid close by, at which the rats will drink 
till they die on the spot. 

We do not propose noticing here such animals 
as Owls, bats, and some others that are locally 
attached to certain ancient buildings that would 
be much better without them, but will pass on 
to some of the smaller pests of our houses. 
After quitting the rats and mice, such an array 


| 


in book-cases it serves the books and papers in 
the same way, and has been known to eat large 
holes in boots, carpets, and similar things. 

A very near relation to the cockroach is the 
house-cricket, but far more endurable, and 
without the offensive odour of the former; it 
always makes its presence known by the curious 
loud chirping noise it makes, which, although 
cheerful music to some ears, is a disagreeable 
grating noise to most people, when heard in a 
house, however endurable it may be in the fields, 
from the field-cricket. They are probably as 
destructive as the cockroach, as papers, clothes, 
carpets, boots, &c., are destroyed by them, 
without doubt, as they have been seen in the act ; 
they also eat small insects; but it is only of late 
that it has been clearly proved that they prey on 
their neighhour, the cockroach, and that where- 
ever the cricket exists in any numbers the cock- 
roaches vanish. By the published accounts it 
would seem that the latter have an instinctive 
dread of the former, and have no chance of life 
when once the pursuer has caught its prey: and 
thus in a few lines we once more see piainly | 
exemplified the great natural law of destruction. 
We know on what the bug preys, the cockroach 
on the bug, and the cricket on the cockroach 
(among other creatures): many birds wouid be 
glad to find the cricket, and many of the hawk- 
tribe the bird ; and man, to complete the circle, 
is very ready, gun in hand, to bring down any 
rapacious birds. 

Articles of apparel, as every one knows, are 
subject to the attacks of the destructive clothes- 
moth, or moths, for there are certainly more than 
one. It is needless to recapitulate here their 
propensities, and so many moths appear in houses 
that never touch clothes, that it is difficult to! 


and being minute are not noticed. 

In some parts of London the house ant is very 
abundant ; where it does abound it is a most 
abhorrent nuisance, as it not only destroys 
many objects and inserts itself into every article 
of food and drink, but attaches itself to the 
members of the household, inflicting most pain- 
ful bites. 

In the present notice it may be well perhaps 
to confine ourselves to the animal parasites of 
the house, and omit the animals that find a sub- 
sistance on the human occupants: the principal 
of these, viz.—the bug, the flea, and the louse 
(probably peculiar to man), will not appear 
where cleanliness is the rule, but they are 
always apt to be brought into the house in 
various articles purchased for use; but where 
order and extreme cleanliness are observed, they 
will never obtain a footing. Besides these crea- 
tures there are a large number of others that 
delight to suck the blood of the human subject, 
or insert themselves under his skin, or, worst of 
all, live in his’ intestines. What with parasites, 
vegetable and animal, outside and inside the 
human subject and his house, there are more 
than enough ; what might be said of his food, of 
his crops, his corn, his potatoes; how many 
things there are at work to poison him if pos- 
sible, to bring his house over his head, or make 
it a misery to him ! 

One cannot wonder that so little is left of the 
works of man, that every trace of him is soon 
removed where there are so many thousands of 
silent hard-workers bent on destroying every- 
thing he does. Volumes might be written on 
members of either kingdom, whose entire lives 
are absorbed in destroying either man or his 
handiworks ; add to this wilful destruction of 
property, accidental destruction, sudden flooding 
by water, or burning up by fire, ignorant care- 
lessness of servants, and many other causes, the 
wonder appears to be that there is so much left 
of ancient handicraft as there is; but there can 
be no doubt that year by year it grows less and 
less: fires are continually burning ancient 
pictures and buildings, and ancient objects of 
art are destroyed, lost, or stolen. W. G. 8. 





PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT IN INDIA, 


Durie the last seven years a large number of 
young men have entered the service of the 
Indian Government as civil engineers, and the 
Department of Public Works in that country is 
likely to offer an increasing field to the younger 
members of our profession. It will, no doubt, be 
interesting to many readers of the Builder to 
hear what one of the senior and more fortunate 
of these “‘ Stanley Engineers,” as they are called, 
has to say as to the present state and the future 



















































recognise the real culprit. The small caterpillers | prospects of the service. It is well known, both 
of these moths are sometimes abundant encugh, | in India and at home, that much dissatisfaction 
and live on the clothes of man. It is difficult to | has been felt and expressed by the Stanley engi- 
mention any really good remedy, unless it be the | neers; and it is believed that considerable dis- 
frequent airing and brushing of the stuffs, trust has arisen in the minds of young men in 
hangings, or clothes infested. |England, which prevents eligible candidates 

In the house as well as out of it, how many from coming forward. Some of the causes of 
objects are destroyed by the flies (of which there dissatisfaction have been removed or mitigated ; 
are nearly a thousand species in this country), others still exist. It is the object of the present 
especially delicately-painted and gilded objects | article, on the one hand, to enable intending can- 
in glass, wood, or metal, that get stained beyond | didates to form some opinion on the advantages 
remedy if exposed to the air and their visits. and disadvantages of the service; and, on the 
Residents in the country and outskirts are more | other to point out to those in authority the 
troubled than Londoners by them (plentiful as | reasons which have caused a marked falling off 
they are here), especially if trees and shrubs in the status and qualifications of the candidates. 
grow close to the house. There are many well-' Some recent changes have been made, of con- 
known plans of ridding houses of these pests, of siderable importance, which do not appear.to be 
more or less efficacy; but the fly has many widely-known in England : these it will be useful 
insect enemies, and in the autumn a fungus | to point out in their proper place. These changes 
commonly attacks it, and grows between the | have improved the position of the civil engineers 
scales of its body while still alive: the fly then to a certain extent, and show a disposition on the 
dies on the window-pane, and the white powdery | part of Government to consider their claims to 
stain round the dead fly, so common on window- | more liberal treatment. It is probable that, as 
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the requirements of the case, and the disadvan- 
tages which civilians consider as drawbacks to 
the service, become better understood by those 
in authority, further concessions will be made. 

We shall first take up the question of pay. 
The several grades and their salaries stand, at 
present, as follows :— 


Per Ann. 
Chief and superintending engineers ...... £1,200 to £1,580 
Executive engineers, Ist grade .....+....sseeesseeeereees 1,080 
ie Be Deal BTOAC ....0.<0000rce00cencseese00 900 

ea sal Grd grade ............c0c.00esseeees 7 
saa a Ath grade ......s0ccrcrerserccensrase 600 
Assistant engineers, Ist i ss aise onalimiinehanenmnlal 480 
oi a Dad SLOTS .....2.ccscveserevsescosees 360 

i a Br Meade ....0..csecceerscceve.ouves 2 


There is also a grade of chief engineers, first 
class, on a salary of 2,7001., but there are only 
three officers of this grade in the whole of the 
Bengal Presidency ; and as they are invariably 
military men, they cannot be taken into account 
in estimating the prospects of a civilian. 

The period of service in each grade varies 
greatly, according to merit, luck, and interest, 
but the average may be said to be, for civi- 
lians,-— 


Assistant engineer, 3rd grade ......... 0.000... 1} years 
= os 2nd grade ............. 3 “e 
i om BAD MG wcciensisccawnnsbsncacas = 
Executive engineer, 4th grade... ......cc0000 a 
na as OS I onnenre 3 ne 
jee si 7 ES SERRE 3 i 
-» - BOG GID gc snsennsidesivorsancns 3 99 
TNE incscaisbieictptaiinnn 20 years. 


That is to say, a man may reasonably look for a 
salary of 1,200. a-year after twenty years’ ser- 


4 | mum age. 


any employment in England or elsewhere, on 
however small a salary, would be prudent in 
coming out to India for less than 400 rupees 
per month (4801. a year). That is the lowest 
salary upon which any one in the position of a 
gentleman can live with ordinary comfort. Even 
this will not admit of many luxuries. If the 
Government would appoint the Stanley engineers 
as first-grade assistants upon landing, they 
would attract a better class of men than they 
can expect to get at present. 

They should require two years’ practical ex- 
perience in all cases, and should raise the mini- 
The last two or three batches have 
|consisted largely of very young men, from 
'“cramming schools ;” and scarcely more than 


i 


|one or two articled pupils of engineers of any 
| standing have entered of late years. 
| The Government have admitted the principle 
\of allowing for past experience by bringing in 
| several young officers of the Royal Engineers as 
| assistants of the first grade, on the plea that they 
had been employed on works at home. A similar 
consideration should be shown to Civil Engineers. 
At present, civilians who have been two years at 
the Roorkee College (where they are educated 
at Government expense), and who have had no 
practical experience at all, are admitted on ex- 
actly the same footing as the Stanley engineers, 
who are required to have had three years’ pro- 
fessional education at their own expense, and 
who must, according to the rules, at least, have 
had not less than one year’s practical work. 
One very grave cause of dissatisfaction among 





siderably modified by luck and personal interest 
at head-quarters. 

Recommendation-rolls are submitted eve 
half-year by the superintending engineers to the 
Local Governments, and the senior officer re. 
commended is usually promoted, unless there ig 
something against him. The promotions are 
generally fair; there is a tendency,—but not 
more than must be expected,—to push on officers 
of the Royal Engineer Corps, and occasionally a 
job is perpetrated. Considering, however, that 
the Royal (Bengal) Engineers fill all the highest 
posts in the department, and that they not un. 
naturally think an officer of their own corps 
superior to any Civilian, the preference shown is 
not surprising, and must be accepted as ineyi- 
table. Still it must be borne in mind by intend. 
ing candidates as one of the features of the 
department, 

The worst point is the disposition sometimes 
shown to break, in favour of the Royal Engi- 
neers, the very rules which are rigorously en. 
forced against the civilian. For instance, it was 
formerly a rule that no officer could be made an 
executive engineer (or special assistant engi- 
neer) until he had passed the prescribed Hindu- 
stanee examination; and it is also a standing 
rule that no officer can be advanced more than 
one step at a time. Now, two Stanley engineers 
were lately promoted by the North-west Pro. 
vinces Government in contravention of the first 
rule. Six months afterwards, the Supreme 





Government cancelled their promotion, as being 


| against regulations, and compelled them to re- 


vice ; he may get it much sooner, or he may have the civil members of the department is the | fand the additional pay they had received: a 
to serve much longer. It is confessedly difficult inequality between their pay and that of the step of questionable legality. But immediately 


to strike an average of this kind; the reorgani- 


military members. In all other civil depart- 


after thus harshly enforcing the rule against 


zation of the department only dates from 1856, ments, and even in the semi-military police, the these two civilians, the Supreme Government 
and the means of estimating the probable ser- pay is “consolidated ;” that is, soldiers and itself promoted a young lieutenant of engineers 


vice in the higher grades are imperfect. 


As to Civilians are paid alike, according to their stand- | who had not passed in Hindustanee, from second 


the lower grades, however, some opinion can be ing in the department. But in the Public Works grade assistant to special assistant (a grade 


formed from the following facts :— 


Department, military men receive departmental | 


since abolished), thus superseding all the assist- 


The Stanley engineers of 1859 have been six pay in addition to the pay of their army rank; ants of the first grade, and breaking both the 
years in the service; three are executive engi- thus they are always paid more than,—some- rules above referred to. To be sure, the pretext 
neers of the fourth grade, and the rest are assist- times twice as much as,—civilians holding the was made that the promotion was only tempo- 


ants of the first grade. 


same appointments and doing the same duties. | 


rary ; but the officer concerned was afterwards 


The batch of 1860 have been five years in the Nor is this all; it often happens that a subordi- | confirmed in his rank, and has since been again 
service; one is an executive engineer of the nate officer receives more than his superior, if promoted. This is not an isolated case; other 


fourth grade, the rest are assistants of the first 
grade, excepting one, who is still in the second 
grade. 

The batch of 1861, with four years’ of service, 
are all assistants of the first grade, with one 
exception, who is still in the second grade. 

The batch of 1862 have been three years in 
the service; three are assistants of the first 
grade, the rest are still in the second grade. 

The average number of each batch is ten. 
The earlier batches only served a few months in 
the lowest grade. 

Now, when we compare the pay obtainable | 
after five or six years’ service, with that of rail- | 
way engineers, or of other departments of | 


the latter happens to be a civilian. 

The annexed table shows the pay of civilians 
and military men in the same grades in the 
department. 


Military. 
Assistant, 3rd grade (Lieut.) ......... Rs. 304 Rs. 200 , 
ie: Ge ah... maaan 392 
p st in... ontaane 442) 
eee ee a ee 642 5 
Executive, 4th ,, je Leeeekan 692. 500 
- $rd_,, ae 2 Ti ee 792 «tC 
a eee! eee 1,140 . 750 
a ist 4, hy Se ok 1,200 ... 900 
Superintending 2nd grade (Lt.-col.) 1,527 1,000 
” Ist ” ” 1,627 ’ } 
Chief engineer ............ - 1,827 1,400 


To add to the unfairness, the leave and pen-| 


instances of partiality to Royal Engineers might 
be quoted, did space permit. 

The Government has at length in part avowed 
their policy by ruling that all military officers 


Civil. | shall be henceforth appointed to the department 


as assistant engineers of the second grade, while 
all civilians must commence at the third grade, 
thus giving the former one or two years’ start of 
civilians in the race for promotion. Mach less 
irritation would be felt if Government would 
honestly avow, as they did up to 1856, that the 
military members have a prior claim to promo- 
tion. The civilians cannot but feel indignant 
at seeing Royal Engineers steadily pushed a-head, 
and allowed to fill the best appointments, all the 


Government service, such as the army staff, the | sion rules of military men happen to be infinitely while that Government is persistently declaring 


medical service, and still more the civil service, 
it will be found exceedingly small. Railway | 


more liberal than those of civilians. 
tary man can claim, as a matter of right, a 


The mili- | 


a perfect impartiality. 
All this may perhaps be inevitable, so long as 


engineers usually begin with 4001. or 500/.; the | pension of 2001. a year after twenty years’ | nearly the whole of the Public Works secretariat, 
medical service and the civil service commence | actual service in India, while the civilian must | and the twenty highest posts in the department, 
with about the same sum; and even a lieutenant | serve thirty years, and even then cannot claim are in the hands of the Royal Engineers; but 


in the army, whose work and qualifications are 
alike remarkably small, draws 3001. a year when 
in India. 

It cannot be too often repeated, that living in 
India is daily becoming dearer, and that 
small salaries are really equivalent to but one- 
third of their nominal amount at home, while 
large salaries are only equal to one-half at the 
most; that is to say, a man can live as com- 
fortably on 1001. a year at home as he can on 
3,000 rupees (3001.) in India; and he will be no 
better off with 1,0001. a year out here than with 
5001. in England. Clerks and shopmen, who 
would be paid 601. to 1001. a year in England, 
receive 2501. to 4001. in India; beer costs 2s. a 
bottle, a pair of kid gloves 8s., and other things 
in the same proportion. 


a pension at all,—it is only given as a matter of | 
favour. 

The promotion of military men is also quicker | 
than that of civilians; so that the latter stand | 
in a very inferior position, notwithstanding the 
equality theory, and the loud protestations of | 
impartiality which the Government, with rather | 
suspicious eagerness, are continually putting 


The financial commission, and even some of) 
the military members themselves, have strongly | 
remonstrated against this unfair system of pay- 
ment, and more than one attempt to substitute 
“consolidated pay” has been made; but the 
military element has hitherto been too influential 
to allow it. An obvious remedy would be to 
raise the pay of civilians to the average of that 





On the other hand, the service, so long as one 
conforms to its rules, is pretty nearly a certain 
provision, and a small pension may be obtained 
after thirty years’ service; but on the whole it 
must be considered as somewhat on a par with 
the civil service in England in point of remune- 
ration; it is a moderate but a permanent pro- 
vision, with this difference, that the work is three 
times as hard, and has to be done in an Indian 
elimate. 

The pay of assistant engincers has recently 
been raised. Their salaries formerly were lower 
by 601. a year than those shown in the above 
table. But it is the opinion of the writer that 


drawn by military inen in the same grades; but 
the wretched parsimony which has succeeded to 
the former extravagance of the Indian Govern- 
ment,—and which is alienating all servants of the 
State by ill-judged retrenchments from salaries 
already low,—apparently forbids even the sug- 
gestion of such a plan. 

The question of pay has been discussed at 
such length because it is naturally the most im- 
portant to persons about to enter the depart- 
ment, and it is one upon which great miscon- 
ception prevails. We may now pass on to the 
subject of promotion. 

The system of promotion may be described as 





no young man of decent abilities who can obtain 


< Ji 


? 


4 
/ 


forth. d 





one of combined seniority and selection, con- 


it must be seriously considered by those 
about to enter the service. A military régime 
is very different from the service of a railway 
company, or of an engineer in private practice, 
and considerable patience is necessary in those 
subject to it. 

It is a pity that the military members should 
evince so much opposition as they have lately 
one to the appointment of one or two civilians 
to be superintending engineers of the lowest 
grade; such a line of conduct embarrasses the 
Government, and gives rise to much of that ill- 
feeling between the two classes, which the 
military men are the first to deprecate in theory. 
Already the civilians form two-thirds of the 
whole Engineer establishment ; and it is to be 
hoped that Government will soon see the neces- 
sity of allowing them a fair share of the higher 
appointments ; but at present the whole power 
and influence in departmental matters lie in 
military hands, and civilians are debarred from 
participating in the management and supervision. 

In connexion with the subject of promotion, it 
should be mentioned, that the Indian Govern- 
ment have recently raised the proportion of 
first-grade assistants from one-fourth to one- 
third of the total number of assistants of every 
grade, and have submitted to the Home Govern- 
ment a proposition to similarly increase the pro- 
portion of the higher grades of executives. On 
the other hand, unless some inducement be 
offered to civilians to retire after twenty years 
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of actual service, the decreasing number of 
military men in the department will sensibly 
decrease the rate of promotion in future; for 
military men seldom serve longer than twenty 
years, but civilians must wait, under the present 
rules, for thirty years before they can get a pen- 
sion. Few men are worth much, mentally or 
bodily, after twenty years of severe work in 
India, and it would certainly be worth the 
while of Government to offer a retiring pension 
of 2001. a year after twenty-two years’ service 
(twenty actually spent in India) with a view to 
quicker promotion, clear off the older hands, and 
insure a more frequent infusion of fresh blood 
into the department. Such a pension would add 
much to the attraction of the serviee, nor would 
the additional cost be very great ; comparatively 
few would live to claim it, and of those who did 
the best men would probably find it their interest 
to stay longer. 

There is a standing rule that all persons shall 
enter the Public Works Department in the lowest 
grade, but the Government, rather amusingly, 
reserve the right of breaking the rule whenever 
they see fit. 

Promotion in the “ Minor Administrations” 
under the Supreme Government (such as British 
Burmah, Oudh, the Central Provinees, Mysore, 
&c., &c.) is rendered needlessly uncertain by the 
practice of bringing in “ outsiders”—railway 
engineers and others—as executive engineers of 
any grade, and as assistants of the first grade. 

This is obviously unjust to all the officers in 
lower grades, as each such appointment loses to 
them a step which they have aright to expect; 
the men thus superseded often have longer expe- 
rience and greater claims upon Government 
than those who are put over their heads. These 
appointments from without are in the gift of the 
Secretary to Government of India for the time 
being, who naturally wishes to retain such 
patronage ; but the system causes much discon- 
tent, and should be abolished. The only excuse 
for it is the want of sufficient qualified officers to 
keep the Department supplied for the lower 
grades; but the remedy is obvious: let the 
Government but offer liberal terms, and convince 
the public of their good faith, and there will be no 
lack of qualified candidates. 

I will continue my letter in another number. 
Bengal. C. E. 








ART IN THE COLONIES. 
Ovr readers will be pleased to hear that art 





sheet, to J. Kington ; and ditto, ditto, to G. Rose 
and W. Inglesby. For the best drawings of 
historic ornament, two guineas to R. C. Black- 
more. 








FOREIGN WORKS. 


A Dutcu company, formed at La Haye, has 
just purchased six gasworks belonging to the 
General Society of Credit in Spain; and the 
shares of the new company are to be issued by 
the Bank of These establishments 
are in full working order at Valladolid, Xeres, 
Alicante, Carthagena, Burgos, and Pampeluna. 

The Neapolitan journals announce that, in a 
few days, a very interesting hydraulic operation 
is to be carried on at Avezzano, by which an 
outlet will be given to the waters of the Lake 
Fucino, so that it cam be drained, and the land 





rendered available for agricultural purposes. 





consists of apparatus whereby a disc of lead 
penetrates vertically or horizontally into the 
stone, being impressed with a rapid circular 
motion, while powdered emery is applied to the 
edge of the disc by means of a small jet of water. 
The emery, as fast as it is applied, falls into a 
receiver, whence it is lifted to be replaced in 
the feeding hopper and used over again. The 
disc is mounted upon a shaft so as to move in a 
plane perpendicular to that axis, and is guided 
by friction wheels whereby its motion is steadied. 
The body of this disc is of wrought-iron plate 
4 millimétres thick, and is pierced all round the 
edge with a double row of elliptic holes, to afford 
passage for the nielted lead which is cast upon 
the wheel to the thickness of 6 millimétres, and 
a total width of 7 millimétres. This wheel is put 
into motion by a machine or motive power, the 
—- of whieh is regulated by the diameter, 
and by the nature of the stone to be cut, 
and, placed upon a moveable chariot on rails, it 

































The flow will take place by a magnificent aque- | advances into the tunnel, resting on the floor of 
duct, called the Emissary of Claudius, about | the heading. Ifa block of stone be required to 
4 kilométres long. This important structure | be cut for building or other purpose, the machine 
formerly served to drain the lake; but, on its | is fixed while the block is pressei against the 
falling into a state of ruin, the water again took | revolving disc by a counterpoise. for tunnel 
possession of the bed of the lake. The restora-/ work M. Paulin Gay has an enormous disc 2 










tion of the aqueduct has been accomplished by | 
a Neapolitan company, of which Prince Tor. | 
lonia is the principal shareholder. 
The French Chambers and Senate have ap- | 
proved of the convention passed between the 
Minister of War and MM. L. Fremy, governor 
of the Crédit Foncier of Franee and Algeria; | 
| Paulin Talabot, dixector-general of the Paris and 
Mediterranean and Algerian Railways; and 
| consorts, authorizing them to procure capitals | 
and open credits, as a company, for carrying on 
all agricultural, industrial, and commercial 
| operations in Algeria. The capital of the com- 
| pany is to be 100,000,000 francs, or 10,000,0001. 
' sterling, in 200,000 shares of 501. each; and the! 
| works are to consist of public works of utility, 
|the working of mines, the cultivation of lands | 
| and forests, the execution of weirs and canals of 
lirrigation, the establishment of factories, &e. 
| The convention states that,—1. The company is 
bound to realize, at the requisition of Govern. | 
}ment, in the proportions that it may deem 
necessary, either by means of calls upon the 
shareholders or by the emission of obligations, 
'to the amount of 100,000,000 francs, in the 
| delay of six years, the sums that should be em- 
| ployed in Algeria for the works or operations 
above stated. Moreover, the company engages 
to place at the disposition of the State another 





education is progressing at Cape Town, in South | sum of 100,000,000 francs, which it is to employ 
Africa. About three years sinee, an “ Institu-| in the execution of great works of public utility, 
tion for the Intellectual Improvement of Young | consisting in roads, ports, railways, canals, weirs, 
Men” was established under the auspices of the | irrigation, &c. Each year the programme of 
Lord Bishop of Cape Town, and it was soon after|the works to be executed by aid of this’ 
determined that a school of art should be started,. sum shall be decided upon by the Govern-| 
on the plan of the schools in connexion with the 'ment, by the advice of a special commission 
Department of Science and Artin England. The| with the consent of the company. The 
services of a trained teacher from home being | said sum of 100 millions to be paid into the 
obtained in 1864, the school is now one of the} public treasury by sixths, quarterly, from year 
institutions of the colony. There are in full) to year, the first payment being made the 1st of 
work six evening and five morning elasses, four | April, 1866. The amount of each payment shall 


of which are attended by ladies. With hardly 


I 


_ be reimbursed by the state to the company by 


métres in diameter.” 








MONUMENT TO DON PEDRO IV., LISBON. 


Ix the Place du Roggio, now called Place Don 


Pedro IV., in Lisbon, a monument has been 
erected to the memory of Don Pedro IV., King 
of Portugal and Emperor of the Brazils. The 
Place is rectangular, enclosed by four streets and 
an alley of trees, and affords an excellent site 
for the structure. It consists of a surbase, 
pedestal, column, and statue. The surbase is 
formed of a block of granite, on which rests the 
pedestal, with an allegorical statue, in a sitting 
position, at each of the four angles. These 
represent the four cardinal virtues, Prudence, 
Justice, Force, and Temperance. On the sur- 
base, uniting them, appear the arms of twenty 
of the principal towns ef Portugal, suggestive of 
the patriotic co-operation of the nation. The 
second part of the monument, the pedestal, on 
which are inscribed the deeds the memory of 
which the structure is designed to perpetuate, 
contains four tablets of simple yet bold design, 
decorated with garlands and crowns, and sur- 
mounted by the inifials of the founder of the 
reigning monarchy. On the base of the column 
are four bassi rilievi, joined together with gar- 
lands and crowns. The shaft is fluted, and the 
capital contains, on each of the four faces, the 
shield and arms of Pedro IV., surmounted by a 
royal crown, interlaced with palm-branches and 
symbolical flowers. Lastly, on a pedestal, sup- 
ported by the capital, stands the statue of the 
king, in the uniform of a general officer; he 
holds m his right hand the constitution, and 
his lef€ rests upon the hilt of his sword. It is 
3m. 36. in height, and was cast of bronze, its 
presené gilt surface having been given by the 
eleetré-plastic process. 

Altogether the monument is 27m. 50c. (90 ft. 


any manufacturing class, the practieal value of means of annuities calculated at the rate of 3in.) high. It is the work of MM. Davioud & 


art-training was hard to demonstrate ; but the 
school has flourished nevertheless, and, after just 


imterest of 54 per cent., and comprising a sum 
wecessary to asstre the total repayment in fifty 


| 


Robert, who obtained the first prize at the public 
competition of designs. The other prize-gainers 


one year’s labour, the first exhibition, consisting | years. Each annuity to be payable half-yearly, were,—second, M. Antonio Thomaz de Fonseca, 
entirely of students’ works, was held in July | the first being due lst of April, 1867. The State of Portugal; third, M. F. A. Gilbert, of France; 
last, and opened by his Excellency the Governor, | annuities will be considered as special securities fourth, MM. Pagani & F. Baraghi, of Italy; 


Sir Philip Wodehouse, who has proved himself a 
liberal patron of the school. The students in 
the various classes number over one hundred; 


and, amongst this number, there is a young | 


Kaffir, who draws remarkably well, and whose 
enthusiasm was so great, that he actually walked 
from Shellenbosch, thirty-five miles by road, to 
see the exhibition! As the school is quite un- 
connected with the central authority at home, it 
is cut off from its paternal care, and also from 
Government assistance. 

The master, Mr. F. M. Lindsay, deserves the 
highest commendation for the energy and spirit 
with which he has achieved a high standard of 
excellence; nor should the valuable services of 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Foster,—a name well 
known amongst the partisans of art and litera- 
ture in London,—be overlooked. This gentle- 
mani, indeed, may be fairly described as the prop 
and parent of the institution. In the report 
now before us, we find five prizes were awarded 
for architectural drawings; one of two guineas 
for a sheet of drawings showing elevation, plans, 
and section of a building, coloured, to 8. Walter ; 
another, of one guinea, for drawings of details, 
to W. Fell; the third, also one guinea, for a like 


for the obligations issued by the company for the 
execution of the works of the convention. 

2. Notwithstanding, during the course of the 
first three years, beginning from the first pay- 
ment, the Government to have the faculty of 
reducing to 72,000,000 francs the sum that the 
company should place at its disposal. 

3. The state promises to sell to the company 
100,000 hectares (247,114 statute acres) of land, 
which shall be delivered up by the Government 
from the State domains in Algeria. The price per 
hectare to be 1 franc per year, payable annually, 
from date of possession, during fifty years. More- 
over, the State yields to the company the mines 
it may discover during a period of ten years. 

A French engineer, M. Paulin Gay, has lately 
perfected a machine, on the disc principle, for 
sawing or cutting through the hardest rock in 
quarries and tunnels. Experiments have been 
made lately at the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers of Paris, and the following is an extract 
from the report of M. Tresca, the sub-director, 
countersigned by General A. Morin, chief director, 
relative to the performance of this machine :— 

“The contrivance of M. Gay depends upon the | 
new and special application of a principle, and | 


i 
| 
' 








fifth, M. A. Bezzi, of Italy. 





CHETWYND, NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE. 


PREPARATIONS are being made for the erection 
of a new church in this parish, on a site given by 
Mr. Burton Borough, the present parish church 
being ill-arranged, having scarcely any free 
sittings, and being too small for the congregation. 

The design for the new church, which is in 
the Geometrical Decorated style, has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Ferrey, architect, consists of 
a@ nave and south aisle, 33 ft. wide and 57 ft. 
long; chancel, 19 ft. wide and 31 ft. long; a 
massive tower and spire at the north-east junc- 
tion of the nave and chancel, and a north 
The exterior walls will be of the local red sand- 
stone, in irregular random courses, with wrought 
quoins. The interior will be lined with white 
ashlar. The roofs will be covered with blue and 
red tiles, variously arranged. The chancel roof 
will be of oak; the other roofs of deal. 

The church is intended to hold 250 per- 
sons: 130 sittings will be free. The height to 
the ridge of the nave roof will be 38 ft. In the 
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tower will be placed a peal of six bells, the base 


of the tower forming the vestry and organ- | 


chamber, under which will be a hot-air appa- 
ratus, the organ-chamber opening into the 
chancel. The height of the spire will be about 
90 ft. 

On a site contiguous to the church, a school, 
master’s house, and national schools to contain 
seventy children, will also be built; the present 


schools in this parish being about a mile distant | 
from the church and rectory. The building will | 


consist of a schoolroom, 33 ft. by 20 ft.; a class- 
room, 17 ft. by 15 ft.; and a house for the master, 
built according to the regulations of the Council 
of Education. The style of the buildings will 
harmonize with the new rectory, which is nearly 
completed, and the grouping of the three will 
be very picturesque from the Chester road, which 
passes close to them on the north side. 


WINSCOTT, NORTH DEVON. back entrance and the servants’ hall, and pro- 
Wixscort, the residence of Mr. J. C. Moore vided (through a lobby) with a W.C. and a pri- 
Stevens, is situated at the brow of a hill, on the vate staircase to the dressing-room and bed- 
road between Torrington and Hatherleigh, com- room above. Over the porch is a boudoir, with 
manding fine views to the east and south. The a smoking-room above, approached by a gallery 
new house, of which we now publish illustra- and turret staircase from the front landing. The 
tions, is built of stone from local quarries, with hall is paved with Minton’s tiles. The roof is 
dressings of Hatherleigh stone, which is spoken covered with Delabole slates, large “ladies.” The 
of as one of the finest stones in England for office arrangements and the sleeping accommo- 
building purposes. The porch is vaulted in brick, dation, it will be seen, are extensive. The 
with stone ribs, and the shafts carrying the architect was Mr. William White, of London. 
| arches are monoliths of granite. The central The builder was Mr. Samuel Hooper, of Hather- 
hall is nearly 30 ft. square, open to the roof, and | leigh. The entrance-gates are of iron, exceed- 
| finished with a lantern. An arcaded ery ingly well wrought, by Tardrew, of Bideford. 
_ connects this with the porch below and above. | The cost of the building is over 7,0001. 
The drawing-room and dining-room are each! The proprietor has likewise just rebuilt, at his 
| about 30 ft. by 20 ft. On the left at entering is | own expense, his parish church; which was 
pow drawing-room, and next to this is the library, | endowed by his father, the late Archdeacon 
beyond which is a justice-room, accessible to the | Moore Stevens, of Exeter. 
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THE SANITARY CONDITION OF ST. 
GEORGE’S, SOUTHWARK. 


Tue recent strictures, in the Times and 
Builder, on the state of certain parts of the 
parish of St. George’s, Southwark, have excited 
great commotion among the vestrymen, some of 
whom have shown a right spirit in regard to 
these strictures, which, however, have also been 
received in the vestry much rather in the per- 
sonal.and tu quoque manner of stupid people 
than in the calm and deliberative interests of 
the public health, as they ought to have been. 

Mr. Bash very properly remarked that, as sen- 
sible men, and especially after reading their 
own medical officer’s report, they should do all 
they could to remedy many evils in the parish. 
They were not doing so. They had not even a 
sanitary inspector, although they were surrounded 
by so much disease and wretchedness. He be- 
lieved Mr. Rendle [the grand target for the 
bullies of the vestry] was sincere in his purpose 
of improving the sanitary condition of the parish. 

Mr. Beadle, a tailor, broke out in a very different 
strain, as to the “cruel and base manner” in 
which they had been “calumniated ;” and he 
“threw back all such calumnies in the teeth of 
the calumniators.” In his estimation the gentle- 
men who reported to the press on the state of 
the courts and alleys of Southwark, whether 
they wrote for the Times, the Lancet, or the 
Builder, were all “ hungered scribblers,”—a fine 
idea which Mr. Beadle seems as much to delight 
in repeating as would any parrot who might 
chance to learn the words by rote. As to 
the naked child in Maypole-alley, which the 
Builder had sketched, it had ran ont of a 
house “for an airing” while being washed; 


and it was induced to stand there till sketched. | 


induced to stand outside their wigwams to, 
be sketched by “ foreign-looking” artists; | 
but, if manners in Maypole-alley, London, | 
be so free and easy that children (and two) 
were sketched, it will be remembered,— not | 
one merely) are allowed by their parents | 
and neighbours to stand stark naked in the | 
street till they are sketched, this floundering | 
member of the dirt interest does not seem to us | 


ings plague-houses, and are not just such fever- 
traps the haunts of still worse plagues than 
fever ? 

At the vestry meeting of which we have been 
speaking, a report by Mr. H. Bateson, the 
vestry’s medical officer of health, was read, in 
which, while fully admitting the “ depraved 
state” of the “degenerate race” which inhabits 
some parts of the parish, and the filth and over- 
crowding, infection, disease, and misery, which 
have caused such degeneracy and depravity, he 
makes strenuous endeavours to whitewash the 
vestry at least, though not the filthy alleys. He 
says,— 

we. i i ing a noise to point 
out faults! whilst & requires wiodom to remedy them, "The 
former we have had to satiety: let us in the future have 
the latter.” 

Well may the vestry say—defend us from our 
friends. The very office of the press, as sanitary 
reformers, is “making a noise to point out 
faults ;’’ and we have often ourselves talked of 
“dinning” such faults into the deaf ear of the 
public; but it is the duty of parish and other 
authorities—who are often still deafer than the 
puablic,—by “wisdom” to “remedy them.” It 
would appear, however, from the report of the 
medical officer of the Southwark vestry, that, as 
a body,—though there are a small minority of 
willing and able sanitary reformers, such as 


the ’ 
press ; and the vestry’s medical officer, can only 





hopefully look to “ the futare” for it ! 
“To all these sources of harm and disease” (he 
remarks) “ a time 


| wrought! What s work done!” 


don’t they begi 


scene of his observations was laid, and he calls 
it “only a sample of the lot.” Now, the nar. 
rowest “street” in old Sunderland, except an 
opening miscalled “ Hodgkin-street,” but pro- 
perly “Little Flag-lane,” is 10 ft. wide. fr 
“ Hodgkin-street,” were the one your corre. 
spondent entered, there are not more than eight 
or ten tenemented houses in it; the remainder 
is occupied by the back-doors or warehouses of 
business premises. ° * * * 

The local authorities, with all the vigilance 
they can exercise, find it impossible wholly to 
prevent the nightly commission of nuisances jn 
some of these narrow lanes; but for such 
places they are, on the whole, commendably 
clean and wholesome, and certainly exhibit 4 
most pleasing improvement on the state of 
things a few years ago. Most of the houses in 
these lanes and streets are built back to back, 
with no yards ; hence there is no space for ash- 
pits and privies ; and to introduce water-closets 
into these tenemented houses is a work of great 
difficulty. Yet it has been done to an extent, 
and with satisfactory results, not exceeded, | 
believe, by any town in the kingdom. 

The town has had the services of a sanitary 
inspector for some years: a second has just: been 
appointed; and, as chairman of the sanitary 
committee, I am well aware that a town of such 
magnitude will require their unremitting vigi- 
lance to keep its sanitary affairs in a satisfactory 

diti 


Your correspondent truly acknowledges the 
corporation have done “a good deal ;” and Mr. 
cal dates ani ea after about a dozen 
years’ absence, publicly expressed the warmest 
approval of the great improvement which had 





must be required | what a change beem made in the appearance and sanitary con- 


ie ; : | dition of the town. Indeed, he said he knew of 
Now we have heard of naked savages being) Very true: but why don’t they do it? why | no town which had been more improved by its 


to do it? We hope, with their local authority. 


medical officer, that the wisdom of the futare| “@, C,H.” says “the corporation have drained 


will expiate the folly of the past. 





A WORD FOR SUNDERLAND. 


Six,—Whilst I have been both amused and in- | 


a little ;¥ but the faet is that they have done so 
much in this way that nothing remains to be 


,done, except connecting the mewly-erected 


{ 
j 
| 


houses with the main drainage continuously as 
they are built. Botween 18564 and 1857 a com- 


plete system of main sewerage, of the most 
character, was carried out; and since 


much to mend the matter, or greatly to up- terested by the lively criticism on some of the then nearly 10,000 houses have been connected 


hold the morality or manners of Maypole- 
alley by his advocacy. And what of the poor, 
old semi-nude woman whom we saw in the alley? | 
She was washing,—not washed. Agaim we say, 
would that missionaries who enter Maypole- 
alley would preach decency and cleanliness to 
the people living there. On the vestry generally, | 
however, we are glad to note, from the Times's | 
report, that our sketches of the alley seem to 
have produced some impression. 


“The early part of the sitting,’ remarks the Times, |. 


“‘was taken up with parish details, with matters which on | 


any other occasion would doubtless have caused long 
discussions and numerous divisions ; but now these passed 
almost without notice, for the vestrymen were occupied | 
in scanning an illustrated newspaper, in which appeared | 
several cuts of wretched dwelling-places in the parish, and 
one depicting a nude child in a miserable court of the | 


parisb appeared to receive their deep attention.” 


In respect to the foul and fever-tainted dwell- | 
ings of the helpless poor in this alley, our loud- 
mouthed spokesman, Mr. Beadle, supports the 
landlord interest,and thinks that if suchdwellings 
are to be “beautified and repaired” by landlords, 
they might as well throw uptheir property. To, 
thoroughly cleanse a fever-tainted house must 
be—merely and very unnecessarily, no doubt,— 
to “beautify” it, in Mr. Beadle’s view of it; and 
doubtless, on this principle, to cleanse a pig-sty 
is merely to beautify it. We had always thought 
it was not only the duty, but the interest, of a | 
landlord even to “ beantify and repair” his | 
property, far less to rid it of fever-taint. How 


material and moral 
tributed by a 


of this borough, con- 
“C.C. H.,” to your 

journal, p. 713,1 must also add that I was 

that the value of his communication be im- 

paired by grave errors. It is, I acknow- 

ledge, a 


great to the ofa 
leon ou to the auc 


to learn what is thought of it by 
intelligent visitants. 

The description of the High-street of Sunder- 
land, as being upwards of a mile in length, and 
in part “ undulating,’ is so far correct; but as to 
its being “tortuous,” I submit that term con- 
veys an incorrect and unfavourable impression 
of its appearance. 

Except for the “ undulation ” spoken of, which 
greatly adds to its beauty, you could see ina 
continuous line the street for more than three- 
quarters of a mile; and where the line is not 
continuous only in one part, it would be much 
more correct to call it a curved line than “ tor- 
tuous.”’ Cobbett’s description of this street, 
written on a visit to the town in 1832, and pub- 
lished in his “ Northern Tour,” might be put in 
contrast with that of your correspondent. 
Cobbett describes the appearance of the shops in 
the High-street as “ equal to the finest in Regent- 
street or the Strand ;” bat although this may be 
true of some of the shops, we cannot take any 
credit for our street architecture; and had 
correspondent e his admiration of the 
magnificent line of street, whilst condemning the 





much Mr. Beadle must have pitied the poor land- 
lords of the Jewish plague-tainted houses, when 
he read from Leviticus, as no doubt he has done, 
how unmercifully the priest “ beautified ” them ! 


‘** And he shall cause the house to be scraped within 
round about, and they shall ey out the dust that they 
scrape off city am unclean place: and 
they shall take other stones, and put them in the place of 
those stones; and he shall take other morter, and shall 

laister the house. And if the plague come again, and 

reak out in the house, after that he hath taken away the 
stones, and after he hath scraped the house, and rit 
is plaistered ; then the priest shall come and look; and, 
behold, if the plague spread in the house, it is a 
fretting leprosy in the house, it is unclean. And he shall 
break down the house, the stones of it, and the timber 
thereof, and all the morter of the house; and he shall 
carry them forth out of the city into an unclean place,” 


Trne, it was not fever, but leprosy, to which 


generally mean appearance of its brick build- 
ings, and the monstrosities perpetrated in some 
of its recent “‘ improvements,’ he would have 
been warranted by facts, and have rendered a 
useful service. Immense improvements, how- 
ever, are shown in the style of house architec- 
ture in the newly erected portions of the town, 
especially since the formation of the public park. 

The description given by “C. C. H.” of the 
lanes and alleys, branching out on either side of 
the lower part of the High-street, is too truly 
correct so far as relates to their contracted size, 
but in other respects the description in the para- 
graph beginning, “The freaks of the fungi,” is 
an exaggeration of the reality. He describes 
some “ narrow defile,” called “ out of respect to 
the builder a street,” so contracted, that two 


this thoroughgoing and most excellent Jaw of persons could not pass without jostling each 


Moses related; but are not fever-tainted dwell- 





other; and in this lane or street apparently the 


} 
i 
i 


by properly- house-drains with the main 
sewers. das thts of tee subsidiary drainage 
is of the best London stoneware pipes. As to 


and cleansed every day, they are so numerous 
that no town in the kingdom would, I think, be 
found better with these important 

, health, and comfort. On 





j 
{ 


requisites to 

inquiry I find the number of urinals, or urinals 
and water-closets combined, is forty-seven, with 
accommodation for 164 persons. They (the cor- 
poration) have “ put up some small drinking- 
fountains.” If they are “small,” they are, 
nevertheless, neat and unpretending, and as 
ample in their accommodation as those costly 
ones about the “inauguration” of which such a 
noise is made in some towns. The friends of 
the drinking-fountain movement might take a 
lesson from Sunderland, where twelve really 
neat fountains, with two cups to each, and some 
with four cups, have been erected, at an aver- 
age cost of about 121. 

As to the placing of the fountains, they are, | 
submit, rightly placed in or close to the main 
thoroughfares and places of public resort ; and 
they are not at all required in the narrow lanes, 
for the reason, which your correspondent ap- 
pears not to have known, that every house has, 
or may have, an wnlimited supply, and that, too, 
without intermission, of the inestimable blessing 
of pure water, at the rate of only ome penny 
farthing per week,—and this, too, payable 
weekly. 

The river Wear, we are told, “ winds slug- 
gishly along.’ Sarely no one needs to be in- 
formed that the Wear at Sunderland i a tidal 
river close to the sea, and flows quick or slow, 
just as the tide flows and #bbs ; but it is nowhere 
“coaly or black.” No coala are shipped on it 
nearer than about one mile from its mouth, con- 
siderably west of the parish of Sunderland. 

It was the late lamented Robert Stephenson— 
not “Stevenson”*—who designed and carried 
out the alterations and improvements referred to 
by your correspondent. It was one of the last 
works on which he was engaged, and was rather 
a labour of love to preserve a structure he ad- 
mired so much than a professional undertaking. 
The alterations cost upwards of 40,0001. The 


ed 








* Simply a slip of the pen. 
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expenditure coming upon the town almost simul- 
taneously with its sewerage, public and private, 
and an enormous expenditure annually for flag- 
ging, a toll was indispensable on waggons, carts, 
&c. It is very fine to talk about a liberal and 
enlightened policy, but there are limits to the 
ratepaying capacity of hundreds of poor rate- 
payers ; and it would have been a cruel injustice 
upon these, with their present burdens, to have 
laid an additional rate of 3d. in the pound upon 
them that the owners of carriages, the railway 
company, and manufacturers and merchants, 
might have their heavy traffic conveyed across 
free of toll. It should be stated, too, that the 
corporation have no property from which a 
revenue can be derived in aid of the rate-fund. 
Everythiog has to be accomplished by rates upon 
the inhabitants. 

No foot-toll has been levied on the present 


bridge since it was altered, and it is nineteen | 
years since the foot-toll was abolished. For! 


some years also previous to the costly alteration 
no carriage and traffic toll was taken. 
entirely toll-free. In a few years’ time I antici- 
pate the corporation will be both able and will- 
ing, with the consent of the inhabitants, to 


abolish the tolls and charge the maintenance of | 


the bridge and the discharge of its debt on the 


rates. In justice to the corporation and the town, | 


it should be stated that one of the first things 


done under the Improvement Act, which was | 


obtained about a dozen years ago, was to arrange 
with the trustees of the turnpikes entering the 
borough to-have all the toll-gates removed a dis- 
tance from the town: hence in one direction the 
nearest toll-gate is three miles, another is two 
miles, and the nearest is a mile and a half from 
the town. 

The health character of Sunderland, as indi- 
cated by the registrar’s returns of births and 
deaths, and the causes of death will bear favour- 
able comparison with the average of towns. Last 
year the aggregate death rate was 22°63; and 
the birth rate 41°64 to every 1,000 living. The 
birth rate is exceedingly high, and the increase 
of population from excess of births over deaths is 
much above the average of large towns. We are 
not all disposed, however, to rest content with 
the present condition of things. Those narrow 
courts and alleys, the cause and consequence of 
poverty, disease, and crime, must be gutted. 
These must give place to properly-formed streets 
and dwellings compatible with health. That 
is work for the future ; and to the pages of the 
Builder we are accustomed to look for encourage- 
ment and counsel in all such matters. 

J. W. 

*.* We have received a statement from our 
correspondent, to whom the above was sub- 
mitted, justifying his original remarks. Part of 
this we may hereafter print, though this is 
scarcely necessary, as the excellent Chairman’s 
own letter shows conclusively how well-timed 
and loudly-called for those remarks were.—Eb. 





THE SANITARY MOVEMENT IN OUR 
TOWNS. 

London. — The City officer of health, Dr. 
Letheby, has reported on the health of the City 
for the quarter ending September last. From 
this report it appears that the death-rate for the 


last. quarter is not only less than usual, and 


much less than that of the chief towns of 
England, but hardly greater than the death-rate 
for the whole country. 
birth-rate, however, some allowance must be 


made for the displacement of many of the poor. | 
Most of the diseases of the zymotic class have | 
This in itself indi- | 


been less than usually fatal. 
cates a satisfactory state of the public health ; 
and the same indication is also furnished by the 
sickness returns from the medical officers of the 
City unions. é 
virulent cholera among us on previous occasions, 
there was a large amount of zymotic disease, 
especially diarrhcea and dysentery; and as, at 
present, there are none of these significant fore- 
warnings of an approaching epidemic, the re- 
porter is hopeful that the disease will not visit 
us on this occasion, especially as the route by 
which it has always reached us was different 
from what it is in the present epidemic, which 
may be confined to countries near the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Woolwich.—The inhabitants of North Wool- 
wich are compelled to pay sewerage rates; but 
owing to the peculiar situation of the town it is 
almost destitute of sewers. At the last meeting 





of the Woolwich Local Board of Health, it was 
stated that the condition of the locality was 
disgraceful ; abominable nuisances prevailed ; 
and if cholera visited the country, it might be 
expected to make a clean sweep of the district. 
Basingstoke.—In compliance with a requisition 
signed by upwards of 200 ratepayers and other 
inhabitants, to consider the sanitary condition of 
the town with the view of adopting the Local | 
Government Act, the corporation have held a 
special meeting on the subject, and after some 
discussion the motion to adopt the Act was 
rejected, the majority in favour of it being only 






















intensified, and is rendered epidemic; the wonder is 
that disease and death are not more prevalent than 
they have been, And I trust that I am not oversteppi 

the limits of propriety when I say that the nunitipal 
authorities are much to blame, and have much to answer 


| for, in allowing such hot-beds of disease as those which 


have from year to year been distinctly indicated, to exist 
in the midst of our industrial population. A few weeks, 
or at most months, ought to suffice for the extinction of 
typhus, if those in power would or could adopt and enforee 
the proper means for securing that desirable end; and 
yet this is the second year during which the fever has 
gone on rapidly gaining ground, until it has exceeded nearly 
all previous experience, and the foundations are being 
certainly laid for a much more serious epidemic in the 
winter and spring ensuing, than even that of the past 
year.” 





nine, while the minority was five; and by the 
| Act two-thirds of the members present must | 
vote in favour of it before it can be carried. | 

Oxford.—At a recent meeting of the local | 
board a letter from Sir Benjamin Brodie, on the | 
condition of the river by Magdalen Bridge, was | 
read. Sir Benjamin remarked that it was little | 











THE CHAPEL OF ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 
HURSTPIERPOINT, SUSSEX. 


THE new chapel was commenced in 1851, and 
on the 17th day of September in that year, the 














It was | 


satisfaction to the residents in the vicinity to be | north-east corner stone was laid by the Provost 
| promised a complete system of drainage here- | of St. Nicholas’ College, Lancing. The original 
after if they were to be poisoned in the mean- | designs for the chapel had been prepared in 
|while ; and he hoped something would be done | 1851, by the late Mr. C. Carpenter, the architect 
to mitigate the temporary evil. The deposit, he | of the other buildings of the college, but up to 
was informed, was largely increased, owing to | the present time the crypt of the dining-hall has 
the new workhouse drain, and he suggested that | been temporarily used for service. The position 
it should be removed as far as possible. The | of the new chapel is on the north side of the 
matter was referred to the surveyor, with in- | upper quadrangle, adjoining the east wall of the 
structions to do all that could be done. | dining-hall, and extending eastwards beyond the 













As in the case of the! 


At the time of the appearance of | 


Warwick.—At the last meeting of the town- | 


council, two rather disagreeable letters were | 


One was from the agent of Mr. Staunton, | tion of Mr. W. Slater, and Mr. R. H. Carpenter, 


read. 
of Longbridge, stating that, unless assurance was 
given that the present system of draining into 
the river Avon would be abandoned, application 
would be immediately made to the Court of 
Chancery. The other was from Mr. Jeremiah 
Mathews, of Edgbaston, who, as agent for Miss 
Ryland, complained that, from the discharge of 
Warwick sewage into the Avon, the smell and 
nuisance at Barford had become so intolerable 
that Miss Ryland’s house was no longer fit for 
habitation. What is called a “ suitable reply ” 
was sent to each party, stating that attention 
would be at once given to the subject of com- 
plaint, but the Board seems really to have no 
idea of a remedy for the evils which are now 
created. Drainage into the Avon, though at- 
tended with consequences equal to the mainte- 
nance of two Chancery suits, is apparently the 
only outlet for sewage which the town-councillors 
of Warwick can devise. 

Woodditton.—Typhus and typhoid fever have | 
again been raging in this village. A pond 
which was considered to have been a cause of 
fever last year has been cleared out, but still 
appears to be in an unwholesome state. It had 
for years been getting worse and worse. On 
another marshy spot in the same locality there 
are open drains along the front of the cottages ; 
and in these dwellings there is great over-. 
crowding. 

Norwich.—Mr. Bazalgette’s report on the city 
drainage has been received, and is now under 
consideration. It recommends extensive works, 
at an estimated cost of 80,0001. 

Newcastle and Gateshead.—No one who has 

| perused carefully the exhaustive report of Dr. | 
| Embleton, the medical officer for the Newcastle | 
| Fever Hospital for the past year, says the Gates- 

head Observer, but must be struck with the fact | 
| that this borough and Newcastle are, as shown | 
by the number of cases sent to the hospital, | 
in anything but a favourable sanitary condi- 
| tion. Frequently, in the columns of this journal, 
have we called the attention of the public to the | 
disgraceful state of many of our lanes, courts, | 
and alleys ; but nothing gets done. Some “ old 
man of the sea” sits on the back of improve- 
ment, and things just remain as they were. But 
this must not be any longer. The health of our 
town requires that the “ how-not-to-do-it ” sys- 
tem should not longer continue. 

In the report itself, which we have perused, 
Dr. Embleton says :— 

“From various inquiries and observations that have 
been made, there can be little doubt that the great cause 
of the continuance and spread of the typhus has been 
the overerowding of human beings and the uncleanliness 
of their dwellings. The rooms in which labourers in 
many cases live are situated in confined and unwholesome 
yards and courts, and for space, light, air, and cleanliness, 
are models of insufliciency and insalubrity, and a dis- 
grace to any civilized community : in them, men, women, 
and children lie at night, huddled together; and as 
regards the men, the night-shift succeed the day-shift, 
and the day-shift the night-shift, in unbroken series 
for some time together, the beds having scarcely time 
to cool, the whole house badly supplied with water, 
and worse, with privies, dirty, unventilated, and pesti- 
ferous. In such conditions of domestic arrangement, 
to say nothing of the uncontrollable dietary irregu- 





| blood becomes deranged, that typhus is nursed, becomes 


larities of the people, we cannot marvel that the 








wing. 
The portion at present built under the direc- 


the architects to St. Nicholas College, with 
which St. John’s is in connexion, is the choir ; 
the antechapel and tower situated between the 
choir and dining-hall are not yet commenced, 
but will form, when completed, important fea- 
tures in the design. Before entering into details 
of the building, a few general dimensions should 
be given of the choir, that a right idea of its 
grand proportions may be entertained. 

The length inside the walls is 121 ft.; the 
width, 37 ft.; the height to cornice, 40 ft., and to 
the ridge, 72 ft.; the antechapel and transepts 
will be 85 ft. wide; and the tower, 120 ft. high. 
The material used for the external facing is flint, 
and the windows, dressings to buttresses, &c., 
are of Caen stone. The whole length is divided 
into seven bays, in each of which (except where 
the wing of the college abuts against the south 
wall), is a large and lofty window of three lights, 
the tracery of which is in geometrical forms, and 
varied in its design. The internal archesare richly 
moulded, and supported by shafts, with carved 
capitals and bases. Between each window, and on 
line with the springing of the arch, is a moulded 
stone corbel bearing a wooden octagonal column, 
also with a carved capital, from which springs 
one of the moulded arched ribs of the roof. The 
east window is of seven lights, with moulded ex- 
ternal and internal arches and elaborate geo- 
metrical tracery. 

The site is placed 20 ft. from the ground floor 
level. Between each of the side windows, and 
against the east wall, are massive buttresses ; 
and the roof is of a high pitch, covered with 
brown tiles, with an ornamental cresting. The 
accommodation is for about 420 persons, the 
seats being ranged facing north and south, leay- 
ing a 10-ft. passage between, and occupying the 
four western bays : each row of seats rises a step 
above the other, and on the upper platform will 
be the stalls for the fellows: the return stalls 
against the west wall will be for the provost, vice- 
provost, head master, chaplain, and fellows of 
St. Nicholas’ College. The Bishop of Chichester 
will take his stall as visitor at the east end, or 
the south side. At present the floors only are 
laid with some temporary deal seats and stalls, 
but it is intended to replace these with carved 
stalls of oak. The three eastern bays are occu- 
pied with the ascent to the altar, which is of 
three flights, of five steps each, the upper five 
returning against the east wall on each side of 
the altar. Very much remains still to be done 
in completing the furnishing and ornamenting 
of the interior, viz., stalls, tiled floor, stained 
glass, ornamenting the roof and walls with 
colour, the organ, gas-fittings, &c.; the reredos 
is already partly executed, and erected by 
Messrs. Poole, from the architect’s designs. 
The intention is ultimately to cover the lower 
part of the side and east walls of the sanctuary, 
with an architectural composition containing 
life-size sculpture, representing the principal 
events in the life of St. John from his calling 
to his Revelation in Patmos. The portior 
at present undertaken is that immediately 
behind and on each side of the altar, and 
consists of three large cusped and pedimented 
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arches, resting on columns of various coloured 
marbles, and flanked by lofty pinnacles and 
niches, which also rest on marble columns. The 
arches each inclose one of the pieces of sculp- 
ture, the Crucifixion (in the centre), the Agony 
in the Garden, and St. John at the Sepulchre of 
our Lord. In the niches of the pinnacles will be 
figures of the apostles, and on the centre canopy 
or pediment the four Evangelists, with a sitting 
figure of our Lord in majesty. The lower part 
of the reredos will have on each side of the altar 
four niches, with figures of the four greater 
prophets, and Moses, David, Solomon, and Ezra. 
The sculpture will be in Caen stone. The mate- 


building has been designed with a view of making} The Midland Company have already swept 
it a first-class hotel, and every new appliance | away, somewhere, the bulk of the wretched po. 
will be introduced to render it as complete as | pulation of Agar-town. That was for the uses 





rial of the other portions of the reredos is | 


possible. 

The Shakspeare Hotel is now nearly com- 
pleted. Mr. T. Wyatt (one of the proprietors) 
was the architect; and the masonry was exe- 
cuted by Mr. G. Yateman, of Handborough. 

The Post-office has undergone great improve- 
ments, under the direction of the Government 
Board of Works. 

The infirmary in connexion with the Work- 
house is in course of erection. 

In St. Aldate’s new parochial school-rooms 
are being built. Mr. Selby has taken the con- 


|of their great goods station. But the company 
| is not content to remain so far from the heart 
| of the city of London as Agar-town, for it would 
| be next to impossible for them to command pas. 
| senger traffic if their passenger trains had to be 
delivered at that point; and, accordingly, they 
purchased the site for a terminus in Somers. 
‘town. It is in Euston-road, about midway be. 
| tween Euston-square and King’s-cross. The 
| property in question extends on the front in the 
| Euston-road, from St. Pancras-road to Skinner. 
street, and runs inwards in a wedge-like form. 


alabaster, with columns and inlays of various | tract at 1,5901., exclusive of gas and other The booking and other offices and the station 


rich marbles. The central sculpture is not at) 
present finished. These, with the other sculp- | 


fittings. 
Improvements are every year being made in 


| behind them, according to the Railway News, 
| will, together with the carriageways on each 


ture and figures, will be the work of Forsyth, of the shops and private residences in the city ; and | side, occupy an oblong rectangular block of vast 


London. The total cost of the reredos is esti- | 
mated at upwards of 1,2001. The organ is in- 
tended to be placed against the blank bays on | 
the south side, and is to be of very large size. | 
The present temporary organ has been altered 
and rebuilt by Mr. Walker, of London. The | 
pulpit, gasfitting, &c., are merely temporary, and | 
intended hereafter to be replaced by others of a | 
more fitting character. The builders employed 
were Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, of London, for 
the foundations; Mr. J. Fabian, of Brighton, for 
the carcasses; the floors, fittings, &c., are by 
Mr. Bushby, of Littlehampton, Mr. Holland and 
Messrs. Palmer & Green, of Brighton; Mr. 
Knight being the architect’s clerk of the works. 
The chapel was opened by licence on the 17th 
inst.; the consecration being, for technical 
reasons, at present postponed for a short time. 





PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS IN OXFORD. 


Tue usual résumé of the improvements carried 
out during the past season in the University and 
city is given in the local Journal. This year 
has not been specially remarkable for the num- 
ber of undertakings which have been com- 
menced, but works of considerable importance 
and magnitude have been continued or com- 
pleted. 

The new buildings at Christ Church, which 
were commenced in 1862, are now on the eve of 
completion. They occupy the site of the Chap- 
lain’s Quadrangle and Fell’s Buildings, and 
present an imposing facade of 330 ft. The style 
is Venetian Gothic, and the architect is Mr. 
T. N. Deane, of Dublin. The work has been 
executed by Mr. Symm, under the supervision of 
Mr. W. C. C. Bramwell, resident architect. 

The spacious hall of New College has been re- 
roofed, the work being executed by Mr. Franklin, 
of Deddington. 

The Gothic tower of Brasenose College was re- 
stored two years ago, and it has now been 
beautified by the addition of the armorial bear- 
ings of the college, which are distributed in the 
niches. The work was executed by Mr. Nutt, of 
St. Ebbe’s-street. 

Extensive improvements are being made in the 
organ at Queen’s College Chapel. The front 
will be entirely new. The work is entrusted to 
Mr. Walker, of London. 

Further restorations and additions have been 
made et St. Alban Hall, and, when completed, 
as intended by the new plans, there will be ac- 
commodation for between thirty and forty stu- 
dents. The works have been executed by Mr. C. 
Selby, from designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. John Gibbs, architect, of this 
city, and the cost is borne by the Rev. W. C. 
Salter, the principal of the Hall. 

A painted east window has been inserted in 
the chapel of St. Edmund Hall, in memory of 
the late principal, the Rev. J. Branthwaite. The 
centre light has been filled in with a representa- 
tion of the Crucifixion, and the minor compart- 
ments are devoted to other Scripture subjects. 
The work was executed by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, of London. 

At other colleges minor reparations have been 
carried out. 

Church improvements are being actively car- 
ried on, the most important this year being the 
restoration of All Saints’, which was erected in 
1699, the original structure having fallen down. 

Amongst works of a secular and more general 
character, prominence is due to the Randolph 
Hotel, which is now approaching completion. It 
was commenced in April, 1864, the design being 
by Mr. Wilkinson, architect, and the contractors 


in the suburbs building operations have been 
actively carried on. At the eastern extremity 
of the city new streets are rapidly being made, 
and the recent incorporation of this district 
with the Oxford Local Board will furnish it with 
lighting, paving, and other conveniences. 

In Christ Church Meadow great improvements 
are being made. 

The Street Commissioners have been suspended 
by the adoption of the Local Government Act, 
under which the local Board will have the fullest 


powers of dealing with drainage and any other | 
matters affecting the health and convenience of | 


the inhabitants. 





RESTORATION OF HORSHAM CHURCH. 


THE committee appointed to assist the vicar 


‘and churchwardens in this work have now ex- 


hausted all the funds (6,1001.) hitherto entrusted 
to them, and it is found that 1,600. farther will 
be required to complete the undertaking. It 
was impossible, in so large and decayed a build- 
ing, to determine with precision the amount 
of repairs required, or to foresee the various 
contingencies that have unavoidably arisen. The 
committee again appeal to the public for the 
means necessary for its completion. Donations 
will be received by the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, vicar 
of Horsham, or may be paid into the London 
and County Bank. 
The money has been expended thus :— 
Amount of original contract .................. £5,328 


Extras originally earn preps including 
lighting, warming, legal and architect's 


IE x sicbinsarevevciaccndncveionuneqsotepnbibens 1,000 

Further outlay found necessary during the 
progress of the work .........c0c0..ssssseeees 1,372 
OU.» s jaenssccistahiieneiasniepinse 7,700 


Subscriptions included in the first list, in- 
cluding Society’s grants, and 1,000/. 





valaed Dy the PATIO .occscessscccasocscovedsves 6,100 
Further sum required.................... aittasat 1,600 
£7,700 


The following donations have been already 
promised :—The Vicar of Horsham, 2001.; Mr. 
R. H. Hurst, M.P., 1001.; Messrs. Lintott & 
Friends, 1001.; Major Aldridge, 501.; Mr. John 
8S. Bostock, 501.; Mr. P. Medwin, 101.; Mrs. 


Gilbert, 101.; Canon Swainson, 5/.; Rey. H. W. | 
_ Hodgson, 5l.; Mr. G. 8. Rendell, 5!.; Rev. W. 


Hampshire, 5!.; Mr. Mitchell, surveyor to the 
highways, 11. Thus between five and six hun- 


dred pounds of the deficiency have already been | 


subscribed. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tuk City Branch of the London and North- | 


Western and North London Railways has been 
inspected. Its terminus in Liverpool-street, City, 
and the stations upon the route, showed that the 
permanent way and general works are in such 
an advanced state as to allow of the almost im- 
mediate opening of the line. The City terminus 
occupies the site of Broad-street Buildings, near 
the Roman Catholic Chapel, Moorfields. By 
means of this junction, passengers will be enabled 


to proceed from the City station in Liverpool-! 


street (hardly five minutes’ walk from the Bank 
of England), either to Kingsland, Hackney, Bow, 
Stratford, and Fenchurch-street, or to Euston- 
square, and all stations upon the London and 
North-Western system. The new line, which is 
about 2} miles in length, with an average width 
of 36 ft., has, in fact, given direct means of com- 
munication between the City and the populous 
north, north-eastern, and north-western districts 
of the metropolis, as well as with the railways 





being Mesers. Kirk & Parry, of London. The 


throughout the country. 


‘dimensions. The station-front to Euston-road 
| will be about 340 ft. long, and the length back. 
| wards to the end of the platforms about 750 ft. 
| The spare land on the Skinner-street side will 
| be occupied by a large hotel, for which compet- 
|ing designs will be invited. The station itself 
| will be 240 ft. wide, and will be covered by an iron 
| girder roof in one span, wider than any yet ex- 
\isting. The arch will be peculiar, inasmuch as 
‘it will be neither a semicircle, nor a segment, 
nor an ellipse, but a compound curve, consisting 
of two segments, which will raise its pitch slightly 
above that of asemicircle. The station has been 
| designed by Mr. W. H. Barlow, engineer-in-chief, 
/and the works will be carried out under the per- 
' sonal superintendence of Mr. Frederick Campion, 
resident engineer. The Great Eastern will pro- 
bably obtain access to this station when their 
northern extensions and alliances have been 
completed and settled. 

The Central Wales line of railway has been 
opened from Knighton to Llandrindod. The 
accomplishment of this piece of work has opened 
up about twenty miles more of that direct com- 
munication between Milford Haven and the 
manufacturing districts of the north of England, 
which it was the original object of the promoters 
to establish. The piece of line from Knighton 
to Llandrindod has been five or six years in 

| course of construction, and the engineering diffi- 

culties that have had to be encountered were 
very great—so much so, indeed, that at one time 
|it was feared the work would have to be sus- 
pended. The country through which the line 
| passes is a succession of mountains and valleys, 
affording some of the most romantic and beau- 
tiful scenery anywhere to be met with. A 
viaduct of local stone has been thrown across 
the Heyop Valley, having thirteen arches of 
36 ft. span, and reaching at its highest point an 
altitude of 75 ft. The trains will have to pass 
through two tunnels, one at Llwyncoch, which is 
700 yards in length, and the other at Pennyhont, 
400 yards in length. The course of the line is 
very winding, and the curves in some places are 
very sharp. The gradients, at some parts, are 
rather stiff. The construction of the line has 
been carried out by Messrs. Hattersley & Morton, 
the contractors. 

The engineer-in-chief of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, Mr. John Dixon, C.E., has 
died at his residence, Belle Vue, Darlington, 
aged 76. Mr. Dixon was a pupil of the late 
George Stephenson, and was appointed engineer- 
in-chief to the Stockton and Darlington Rail- 
way soon after its commencement, and has held 
the appointment up to his death. 

A new railway axle-box, in which water is 
/used instead of grease or oil, is in use in the 
|north of England. It is thus described :—On 
the axle, which, as well as the sides of the box, 
‘receives the thinnest possible coating of grease 
{when the parts are fitted up, rests a socket, 
' made of gun-metal, greased in the same manner, 
and provided with a groove lengthwise. At the 
end, towards the nave of the wheel, a kind of 
| shad is attached to the socket, bent in the form 
| of a horse-shoe, and running in a groove in the 
axle, to prevent the water from being ejected out 
| of the box at that side of the bearing. The box 
is then placed over the socket, and an iron disc 
is fastened on the fore end of the axle: on this 
disc, and at the top of the box, there rests 4 
small metal spout in the form of an inverted 1, 
which is kept in @ vertical position by means of 
the upright branch of the | being guided in a 
groove at the top of the box, which is fastened 
up by two plates at the back and the front, made 
water-tight by means of india-rubber washers, 
ke. The water is then poured in through the 

orifice of a cup attached to the box outside, and 





‘communicating with the inside ; the level of the 
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water in the box not standing quite as high as 
the lowest point of the axle. As soon as the 
carriage is put in motion, the disc, of course, 
moves along with it, and, as it touches nearly 
the bottom of the box, it carries up the water, 
by means of the centrifugal force, to the top of 
the box, where it is caught by the spout J, 
and forced down into the socket, falls through 
the groove of the latter on the axle, lubricates it, 
falls to the bottom of the box, is caught up 
again by the disc; and this action of the disc 
being continuous, the lubrication is, of course, 
equally constant, and perfect in the extreme, on 
account of the absolute fluidity of the water. 
The lubrication increases in the same ratio as the 
velocity is augmented, and consequently the 
danger of heating the azles is entirely avoided. 

The traffic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted for the week ending the 7th 
of October, on 12,284 miles, to 754,264l.; and 
for the corresponding week of last year, on 
11,925 miles, to 696,2821., showing an increase 
of 359 miles, and of 57,9821. 





THE WAGES QUESTION. 


Norwich.—The committee of the operative 


| 


hard labour for two mouths.——A meeting of 
journeymen cabinetmakers was held at the 
Alliance Hall, Old-street-road, on the 11th, to 
consider what steps should be taken towards 
obtaining a general rise of 10 per cent. on the 
rate of wages. 
ance, numbers being unable to obtain admission. 
Mr. Brown, journeyman cabinetmaker, was voted 
to the chair. He impressed on all present the 


the same time to try to obtain their end by fair 
argument with their employers, showing them 
the increased cost of provisions, rent, &c. Letters 
were read from some employers expressing their 
desire to grant any reasonable demand made. 
After a discussion as to the means of attaining 
their end, it was resolved that each shop repre- 
sented ai the meeting should appoint a delegate 
to report the feeling of the men as to the organi- 
zation that should be decided on. 

Shefield.—At the meeting of working men 
held in Sheffield during the session of the 
Social Science Association, Mr. Thomas Hughes, 


against Sheffield workmen. The question which 
Mr. Hughes put to the workmen then present 
was, “ Were they guilty of the charges?” Since 
that meeting several workmen have come forward 





There was a crowded attend- | 


necessity of joint action in the matter, but at | 


M.P., spoke in a very pointed manner respecting | 
the charges of trade outrages which were made | 


carpenters and joiners, now on strike for an ad-| to defend themselves from the imputation, and 
vance of wages, put out a placard stating that, | this week the members of the file trade invited 
as they had not been communicated with by the | Professor Fawcett, M.P., to a conference, which 
masters as to the result of a meeting reported to | was held in the Temperance-hall. The gathering 


have been held by them, when they determined | was the ordinary trade assembly, and not open | 


to give the advance asked for after March next, 
on their present contracts being completed, the 
strike would still continue. 


and owing to the number that left the city, only 
about 130 hands remained out, several of whom 
expressed their determination to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. Another meeting of the mas- 
ter builders was afterwards held, when it was 
unanimously resolved to adhere to their former 
resolution, namely, that the increased rate of 
wages demanded by the workmen be not paid 
until a sufficient time has elapsed for the com- 


About 130 men, 
were, however, at work at the advanced rate ; | 


,to the public; but we are informed that the 
'men as @ body disclaimed the outrages, but 
admitted their dislike to file machinery and their 
refusal to finish work partly done by it. 
| had no desire, however, to interfere with those 
employed at the machines, who “were the 
scum” of their class. It is sometimes said that 
men in a body will do disgraceful things, which, 
as individuals, they would not have done; but 
here we are glad to see we have men who 
repudiate as a body the dastardly deeda by which 


individuals amongst them have given Sheffield | 


evil notoriety. 


pleting of existing contracts ; but that such in- | 


creased rate shall be paid from the Ist of March | 
next. 

Hartiepool.—The whole of the “ bondmen,” as 
they are termed, who work in the timber-yards | 
at West Hartlepool have turned out for an ad- 
vance of wages. They have been receiving 21s. 

and 22s. per week, and they now demand 24s., 
which, it is stated, is being paid to many brick- 
layers’ labourers. The masters refused to give 
the advance, and the consequence is that about 
300 men are still out of employment. 

Carlisle.—Another strike of stone-masons has 
occurred at Carlisle, about sixty stone-masons in 
the employment of Messrs. C. & J. Armstrong 
having turned out. A deputation of two men 
had waited upon Messrs. Armstrong, and stated 
that those gentlemen had a man working for 
them who was not a member of the “ Society,” | 
and requested that he should be dismissed. 
Measrs. Armstrong replied that the man was 
about sixty years of age and did not wish to 
have any connexion with the Society ; and, be- 
sides, the request made was contrary to the last | 
agreement made between masters and men, and | 
they were not disposed to dismiss the old man. | 
The deputation retired, and the whole of the) 
masons employed by the firm in Carlisle turned | 
out on strike. By this movement the building | 
of the Church of St. John the Evangelist is | 
again at a stand-still. 

London.—At the Mansion House, on the 14th 
inst., two masons, Thomas Glenover and Charles 
Lawson, were charged with intimidating and 
endeavouring to prevent certain workmen in the 
employ of Mr. Pritchard, a builder, from conti- 
nuing their work. Mr. Pritchard, it was stated, 
had two men in his employ named Crombie and 
Ford, and on the 31st ult. the prisoners came to 
him and insisted on these men being discharged, 
because they did not belong to the Masons’ 
Society. The demand was refused, and the pri- 
soners and a number of other men left his service 
at once, and he was compelled to employ others. 
Since then the prisoners had watched the men 
as they went out for their meals, and threatened 
and intimidated them. These facts having been | 
proved, the Lord Mayor said the conduct of the | 

risoners had been most illegal and improper. 
The only object of these trades-unions was to 
enable bad workmen to get the same wages as 
good workmen. If this conduct were repeated 
they would receive most severe punishment. He 
should now order them to be imprisoned with 














A GIFT HOUSE. 


On the 9th of October, the foundation stone 
was laid of a new mansion, at Catsfield. It is 
within four miles of Battle, in Sussex, and beau- 
tifully situated in about 1,000 acres of park-like 
grounds, with extensive views of the sea and 
surrounding country. The house is intended as 
a present from Mr. Thomas Brassey, of London, 
to his eldest son. 

The house, with offices attached, will have up- 
wards of 200 ft. frontage, and will be built 
entirely of blue local stone and Portland stone 
dressings. The style will be French, of the 
period of FrancisI. The house has an octagonal 


tower 20 ft. in diameter, rising from the south- | 
west angle of it to the height of 80 ft.; anda large | 
conservatory is attached alJso to this end. | 

The stone was laid by Mr. and Mrs. Brassey, | 


jun., in the presence of their friends. Under the | 
stone was deposited a bottle containing the | 
Times of the day, with photographs of them and | 
their two children, some coins, and an illumi- 
nated record of the event on parchment. A 
silver trowe! was presented to Mr. and Mrs. 
Brassey by the builders, Messrs. Lucas, Brothers. 
Messrs. E. Habershon, Spalding, & Brock are the | 


| architects. ‘The cost of the building (the house, | 


offices, stables, and lodges), will be about 30,0001. | 


Certainly a very pretty present. 





CONCRETE. 


Sir,—There is a note on this material in the 
last Builder, by “ John Mason,” which alludes to 
the concrete vaulting at Bishopstowe, the seat of 
the Bishop of Exeter, near Torquay, in which 
Mr. Mason’s memory seems in some measure to 
have failed him. The vaulting and ribs of the 
corridor did not merely receive the floor above, 
but the floor was formed in the same material by 
one operation ; and the cellar vaulting was not 
groined, but that of the library (not mentioned | 
by your correspondent) was groined, and was | 
the only portion of concrete vaulting where the | 
walls were more than the 13 ft. apart, which | 
seems to be the chief reason for alluding to it at 
all. Iam happy to say that the whole has stood | 
extremely well. Tue Agcuitect, | 


. 





They | 


DISEASES OF GLASS CUTTERS. 


In a recent impression of the Builder, you 
say, and justly, that glass-making is more 
healthy than glass-cutting. Will you allow me, 
as an old workman (glass-cutter) to explain 
what I think is the cause or causes of its being 
unhealthy, leaving ventilation out, as a masters’ 
question, which they will do as they please 
about, without consulting their workmen’s 
| health. 

Glass-cutters suffer principally from chest 
diseases ; consumption is common among them, 
| dropped hands, lead complaints, with all their 
horrible sufferings ; constipation of the bowels ; 
from these complaints many live a living mar- 
tyrdom, and die an early death. 

Our society has, at its own expense, sent men 
afflicted with lead disease to a professor in Lon- 
don to have the benefit of the medico-chirurgical 
baths : the expense was very heavy, but of no 
avail; the men returned to the country only to 
die. 

The first cause of our sufferings and early 
death, I consider to be the placing of lads, at 
| very tender ages, at the frames to feed up to the 
workmen. It is a fact beyond dispute, that 
from the moment that a lad takes the brush 
to feed either to the putty wood, or, what is 
a hundred times worse, the putty brush wheel, 
he is on the road to disease and death: these 
wheels revolve with great rapidity; the lad 
stands in the very face of the wheel, which is 
turning towards him: in an hour or two the 
doomed lad looks like a dirty miller’s boy; in a 
short time his face becomes sallow, the lead is 
doing its deadly work, and is slowly but surely 
drawing him to a painfal and premature grave. 

This, sir, is in my opinion the first and princi- 
' pal cause of our ill health. Other causes are the 

stooping posture, the cramping of the chest, 
positions that preclude all possibility of the 
expansion of the lungs ; the constant inhaling of 
fine dust that the revolving wheels keep floating 
in the air we breathe; add to this the sloppy 
nature of our work : can it be wondered at that, 
| as a class, we are unhealthy ? 
| Some years ago, a physician of one of the hospi- 
| tals of Birmingham was so impressed with the 
| sufferings and early death of us workmen, that 
he endeavoured to find out the cause; but that 
'was treading on forbidden ground, and the 
| matter, like many other good intentions, fell to 
| the ground, and was heard of no more. 
| At the time the medical gentleman spoken of 
| wished for information, my opinion then was that 
| no lad should be put to the frame before fifteen 
| years of age, and not to feed to any other work 
| than his own; and after many years’ experience 
| I think so still. It would be a most happy thing 
' for the Factory Act to be applied to our trade, as 
, sweaters are starting in every town, employing 
nearly all lads, in ill-built and non-ventilated 
shops, getting an easy and luxurious living out 
of the lives of young children. 








J. OLSON. 








CHURCH BELL-RINGING. 


I aM convinced church bell-ringing might be 
rendered a very agreeable recreation as well as 
conducive to the health of some of our over-fed 
too stout gentlemen, who require some other 
exercise to keep their fat within healthy bounds 
besides a short walk, and considering the action 
and position required in the arms and body in 
ringing a peal of changes (so strengthening to 
the muscular parts of the former), what could be 
better than for a party of gentlemen to engage a 
ringer to advance them in the art sufficiently to 
enable them to ring a peal of eight hundred or 
two thousand changes, and afterwards for them 
to meet once or twice during the week at some 
church in the evening and enjoy the pleasure to 
themselves. 

The art of ringing changes on church bells 
having been practised (with some few excep- 
tions), by men of the lower class, has occasioned 
it to be looked upon with contempt. Could this 
prejudice be overcome, and a few gentlemen in- 
duced to make a trial, they and others would 
perhaps be obliged for the hint here thrown out. 
While on bell-ringing, I will add a suggestion of 
an alteration connected with the church-steeple 
that, if carried out, would be an improvement. 
Instead of the heavy-looking stone or wood 
louvres in the windows, round the place where 
the bells are hung, I recommend pieces of glass, 
of the usual shape and thickness, to cross the 
opening in the wall of each of the four sides of 
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the tower.* This substitute for the old mate- 
rial would expose to the view of passers-by in 
the open air the bells es they hang on the 
frame, as well as the manner in which they act 
when raised and rung on the balance, when each 
bell swings round, hanging by the stock to 
which it is suspended, when to each blow of the 
clapper it makes a circle. Glass being favour- 
able to sound, the tone of the bells would be im- 
proved. Haypn WILson. 








KAMPTULICON. 





Sin,—There has recently come under my 
notice a decayed floor, in a house in the City, | 
and the only apparent way its condition can be | 
accounted for is, that kamptulicon was laid} 
down upon it three years ago. It is the upper | 
surface of the boards which is affected, although | 
in one or two spots the board is decayed quite | 
through. It is on the second-floor that this has 
occurred ; and I should mention that the build- 
ing, which has been erected a number of years, is 
in all respects a sound and substantial structure, 
even the boards affected being quite sound on 
the under side. Perhaps you will consider the | 
matter of sufficient interest to allow me to ask | 
your readers if they have met with any instance | 
of kamptulicon affecting a floor injuariously ? | 
WILLIAM BuRNET. | 


; 
; 








| 
HOW UTILIZE SEWAGE? 


Smr,—A portion of the sewage of a small 


THE OUTBREAK OF CHOLERA NEAR 
EPPING. 


Tue outbreak of cholera at Epping, of which 
our readers must have heard, seems to have 
subsided. Among the measures taken by the 
local authorities, two railway track-loads of 
quicklime have been thrown into cesspools and 
upon the dungheaps near the houses in danger 
of infection. A strict supervision of the labour- 
ers’ cottages is also being made; and at a 
meeting of the Board of guardians on Friday, it 
was ordered that a house-to-house visitation 
should be made ; and Dr. Clegg was duly invested 
with power to see that the instructions of the 
General Board of Health are properly carried 
out under the orders of the magistrates. 

When Dr. Clegg was called in to see one of 
the suffering families, he discovered that there 
was a communication between the water-closet 
and the well from which the family drank, and 
he at once put a stop to their using it. The 
connexion of cholera with impure water has long 
been known, and it may be that its tendency to 
take a course along rivers has been owing to the 


| defilement of such rivers, and their use never- 


theless in water supply. 








THE PROPOSED MACCLESFIELD 
INFIRMARY. 


Av a meeting of the general committee of the 
intended Infirmary, for the purpose of devising 
the best means of determining upon the plans and 
designs on view in the Town-hall, for the inspec- 
tion of the subscribers and the public, only a 


Dundee.—A very large organ, by Messrs. 
Foster & Andrews, of Hull, has been erected in 
the Music-hall, which has been altered for the 
purpose. The main features of the design are 
simply the massing of the pipes into four towers, 
with curtains of pipes between. The two centre 
towers are at each side of the keyboard; then 
the case recedes diagonally at each side towards 
the other towers, from which it recedes diago- 
nally to the wall. In the two centre towers are 
the large 16-ft. pipes of the diapason of the 
pedal organ; and in the flanking towers are the 
pipes of the pedal principal. In the front be- 
tween the towers are the pipes of the violin 
diapason of the great organ. Between the centre 
and flank towers are the pipes of the large open 
diapason of the great organ. At the sides are 
the pipes of the large pedal opera diapason, 
The pipes have all been decorated by Mr. Black- 
more, of Euston-road, London. They are in 
various colours, but gilding predominates. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Shipton Moyne.—The parish church has been 
re-opened. With the exception of the north 
porch and a small chapel on the south side, the 
whole has been rebuilt, and enlarged by the ad- 
dition of a south aisle. It is built in the Deco- 
rated style, with a chancel, nave, north and 
south aisles, porch, and vestry. The roof is of 
high pitch, open in the interior to the ridge- 
piece, and painted ultramarine blue between the 
rafters. The whole of the interior is lined with 
ashlar. The north and south windows are double 





town in my district has hitherto been discharged brief discussion took place, for the meeting felt | lights, filled with stained glass, in patterns. The 
into a pond, the water of which has become the difficulty of undertaking, without professional | whole of the glass, with the exception of the 
deteriorated in consequence. I wish to cut off guidance, the important and responsible task of | east window, was provided by Messrs. Powell & 


the sewer from the pond, and receive its con- making a selection from the three sets of plans 
tents in a reservoir, in order to apply it to the’ and designs sent in by Mr. Stevens, Mr. Water- 
grass land adjoining. I shall be very glad if house, and Mr. Lee. Mr. Hakewill, of London, 
some of your correspondents will kindly give me also sent in a design, not so much for competi- 
a few suggestions as to the best means to effect tion as for the inspection of the committee. It 
my object. A Sanrrary Inspector. | was unanimously agreed that the chairman 
| should place himself in communication with Mr. 
| Currey, the architect of the new St. Thomas’s 








Son, of Whitefriars. The east window is of three 
lights of stained glass, by Messrs. Lavers & 
| Barraud, of London, and is the joint gift of the 
| Right Hon. T. H. Sotheron Estcourt, the Rev. 
T. G. Golightly, and the architect, and repre- 
sents the Ascension of our Lord. Immediately 
under the west window, which is of three lights, 
| filled with stained glass in patterns, is the bap- 





Hospital, London, putting him in full possession |tistery, which contains a font in Caen stone, 


FLIES AND ANTS. of all the details, and inviting him to examine executed by Mr. Earp. The tower and western 


Iy one of your numbers, about the month of June, a, 
remedy was suggested for the plague of flies, namely, 
placing about the rooms a strong solution of chloride of ! 
lime. With what effect this was tried in England I know | 
not: my experience of its eflects in Italy proved that | 
there it was inefficacious. I doubled the quantity of lime | 
prescribed ; left it in all parts of the rooms, and the flies 
heeded it not; in fact, 1 frequently saw them perched on 
the edge of the large-mouthed bottle containing the lime, 


the plans and report upon them. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—There has been exhibited in the 
council chambers a model, designed by Mr. 


| porch are the gift of Lady Estcourt. The tower 
| contains six bells; and the north-east corner is 
| surmounted by a turret. All the seats are open, 
| and of stained pine. The chancel is paved with 
| encaustic tiles, from Messrs. Simpson’s, of 
, London, after a design by the architect. Mr. 
| Wyatt was the architect, and Mr. Brown, the 


and the smell, to many almost overpowering, had no pre- Coyne, civil engineer, of a new fruit and vege- builder. 


ventive qualities to them. Any remedy this summer 
would have been a veritable boon; they were equally 
trying as the heat; they swarmed so thickly on ceilings 


table market, tunnel, and railway goods stations, | 


at the Grassmarket. According to the model, 


Grittleton.—The parish church of Grittleton, 
_ near Chippenham, has been re-opened, after a 


and walls as to defy every attempt to destroy them; spoilt says the Scotsman, it is proposed to place the partial restoration, at the cost of Sir John 


any garment hanging up in wardrobes not all but air- 
tight. The ‘‘twe-mouches” papers were tried, but the 
dead bodies of the flies attracted instantly swarms of ants, | 
who travelled in long regular lines, divested the flies of 
their wings, and carried off the trunks of the bodies. 
Upon the ants the chloride of lime had no effect. That | 
which alone can be done with the ant is to trace its nest, 
pour down boiling water, and then stop up the hole with | 
cement. If the nest be not entirely destroyed, the sur- 
vivors will manage to carry away the cement in time, 
when the same operation must be repeated, eo. | 





ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 


Srz,—Will you permit me to call attention to a practice | 
of some London architects, and to request some of your 
experienced professional readers to state their opinion 
thereupon? 

I have now before me a copy of the “ Professional 
Practice and Charges of Architects.” Article 1 states 
that ‘‘ the usual remuneration for an architect’s services 
is @ commission of 5 per cent. on the total cost of the 
works executed from his designs.” Now, the course 
adopted by one London architect (and I am assured that 
some others act in asimilar manner) is to charge 5 per 
cent, upon the average of the tenders sent in for the work 
proposed to be done. To me this seems an unjust mode 
of assessment, and one which is calculated to lead to 





great irregularity, to use no stronger term; for, an un- 
principled architect might easily arrange with an accom- 
modating builder to deliver an estimate of double, or even 
treb e value of the work, so as to swell the total of 
the tenders, and thereby considerably increase the 
amount of commission; or a builder might make a mis- 
take, as frequently happens, in pricing his quantities, or 
in easting up the totals, and produce a like result to the 
architect, I am in a position to prove a case where an 
architect, through such a mistake on the part of one of 
three builders tendering for a small job, was able to add 
some 25l.to the amount of commission he would have 
been entitled to receive on the accepted tender. 

As this is a matter of some importance to the profes- 
sion, and as doubt exists in the minds of many clients 
respecting the proper and legitimate mode of calculating 
the architect's commission of 5 per cent., I venture to 
hope you will deem it worthy of notice sta early 

. me ae 


impression of the Builder, 





* Glass has been so used.—Ep, 





fruit and vegetable markets on the area of 


ground occupied by a lot of old houses, imme- | 


diately to the west of the old corn-market, 
bounded by the west port on the south, and 
by King’s Stables on the north. The proposed 
fruit and vegetable market is to be covered in, 
having a glass roof, and a semi-circular front to 
Grassmarket. The old corn-market is to be re- 


|moved. It is intended to approach Grassmarket 


and the new markets by a tunnel, which is to 
branch off from the west side of the mound, op- 


| posite the lower end of the National Gallery, 


keeping above and clear of the mouth of the 
tunnel that goes under the galleries. The 
length of the tunnel is 270 yards, and its width 
is to be 50 ft., having two side pavements of 
8 ft. wide, each for foot-passengers, and clear 
carriageway of 34 ft. Mr. Coyne also pro 

to occupy as a railway goods station, for the 
North British and Edinburgh and Glasgow rail- 
ways, the area of ground partially covered by 
houses, stable, and tanneries, west from the pro- 
posed markets. The new Water of Leith 
drainage works are being actively pushed forward. 
They were commenced some months ago. The 
pipe-track commences a little to the west of 
Coltbridge, and terminates near the Black Rocks 
at Leith Sands. The works, when fully com- 
pleted, will consist of one main conduit and ten 
branches. The great sewer is to follow as 
nearly as possible the course of the stream, but 
will only occasionally lie within the bed of the 
river itself. Where such is the case, it is com- 
posed of cast-iron pipes, not exceeding at any 
point 3} ft. in diameter. When the course lies 
along the banks, brick culverts or tunnels are 
substituted for the pipe, as being much cheaper 
and equally good. The total length of the main 
sewer is upwards of 5 miles, and the branches 
are equal to other 2 miles. 





| Neeld, bart., under Mr. Blomfield, architect. 
The chancel has been rebuilt. There is a reredos 
of mosaic, under the east window. 

Warminster. — The chapel of St. John the 
Evangelist, at Boreham, has been consecrated. 
The site was given by Mr. W. Temple and Mr. 
George Temple, of Bishopstow. The church 
was designed by Mr. G. EB. Street. Mr. Strong, 
of Warminster, was the builder ; and Mr. Loxley, 
the clerk of the works. It is built of Hisomley 
stone, with Bath stone dressings, and will seat 
about 350 persons. All the seats are free and 
unappropriated. It is in the Early English style 
of architecture, and consists of a nave and north 
aisle, and chancel, with organ chamber and 
vestry on the north side. 

Tenbury.—The Nash church, in the rectory of 
Burford third portion, has been re-opened. The 
edifice under notice stands in a lawn-like field, a 
very short distance from the residence of Mr. 
G. Pardoe, by whom the restorations, additions, 
and repairs have been effected. Before it came 
under the hands of the restorer, the building was 
plain in the extreme, with whitewashed walls, 
plain ceiling, and the usual west-end gallery, in 
which was the organ. The general style is the 
Early English, with a specimen of an Anglo- 
Norman arch over one of the windows ; and the 
structure, before the restorations were begun, 
was without choir or aisles. In the building 
there is no chancel arch to part the choir from 
the nave; but a screen effects this object. All 
the windows on the south side, which have been 
preserved, are in the Early English style. In 
the nave they are glazed in diamond quarries 
with tinted borders. Two windows on the same 
side in the chancel are filled with stained glass. 
The east window is of enamelled flowered glass, 
with a coloured border. The aisle is separated 
from the nave by an arcade, springing from plain 
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columns, moulded bases, and carved capitals. At 
the east end of the north aisle is the organ 
chamber, and beyond that is the vestry. The 
roof of the nave and chancel is of open timber 
work, the lines of the curves being in unison 
with the general style of the building. Low 
open pews of old oak, arranged in three rows, 
will give ample room to the parishioners attend- 
ing this church. The glazing of the north aisle 
is in single and double quarry with a cathedral- 
green border. 

Rowberrow (Somerset).—St. Michael’s Church, 
Rowberrow, has been re-opened after undergoing 
considerable restoration. The architect, Mr. 
Norton, of London, being desirous of exercising 
@ conservative principle in the restoration of the 
edifice, which belongs to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, purposed merely repairing the 
walls and roof; but so dilapidated had the for- 
mer become, and so rotten the latter, that re- 
building was indispensable. The builderemployed 
was Mr. John Palmer, of Weston. 

Rowlestone.—The church of Rowlestone, in the 
diocese of Hereford, has been re-opened. The 
work of restoration has been to strip the whole 





of the roofs and to re-cover them with stone tiles | 
and red tile cresting, except the tower, which is | 
covered with Broseley tiles. The whitewash | 
has been removed from the walls throughout 

the church. The south wall of the nave, which 

was bulged, has been rebuilt ; the Perpendicular 

window has been taken ont, remodelled, and re- 

stored, and various other restorations have been 

effected. The church now contains 120 sittings, 

all free. The encaustic tiles are from the manu- 

factory of Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine ; and the 

ornamental iron-work of the doorway, porch, 

cross, &¢., was supplied by Mr. John Cormell, of 
Cheltenham. The work has been performed by 

Mesers. King & Godwin, of Gloucester, builders, | 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. G.C. Haddon, of the firm of Messrs. Elmslie, | 
Franey, & Haddon, of Hereford, Great Malvern, 
and London, architects. About 4001. have been | 
expended on the work of restoration. 

Balsall Heath (Birmingham).—The chief stone 
of the new isle and chancel to St. Paul’s Church 
has been laid. Mr. Holmes is the architect. 

Riccall.—After a lapse of nearly three years, 
says the Doncaster Gazette, the Parish Church of | 
Riecall has again been opened for divine worship. 
The church, which has been restored, by the | 
contractors, Messrs. Lilly & Cawthorne, of Ret- | 
ford, under the superintendence of Mr. Pearson, | 
of London, architect, is built of stone, and con- | 
sists of a chancel, nave, and south aisles. It | 
has open oak seats, and will accommodate 300 | 
persons. The pulpit is made of Caen stone, and | 
is carved. The Norman tower contains three | 
bells, and has a new clock, presented by the | 
rector. The cost of the restoration has been 
3,3001., of which sum Lord Wenlock, the principal 
landowner, contributed 7001., and the rector of 
Escriek 5701. 

Owston (Doncaster). — All Saints’ Church, 
Owston, has been re-opened after completion of 
a series of restorations, &c., extending over the 
last four years. The improvements and altera- 
tions were carried out from the designs and 
under tie superintendence of Mr. Teale, archi- 
tect, Doncaster. The wood-work has been done 
by Mr. Clarke, and the mason’s work by Mr. 
Athron, of Doncaster; the plumbing and glazing 
by Mr. Jubb, of Campsall. The cost has been 
considerable, and the sum subscribed falls short 
of the actual outlay. 

Brigham (Carlisle). — Brigham Church has 
been re-opened, after being restored. The nave, 
tower, and aisle have been restored, according 
to plans prepared by Mr. Butterfield, architect. 
The repairs of the chancel were left to some 
future time. The expenses (1,800I., including 
a heating apparatus) are nearly liquidated. The 
work was executed, by day-labour, by the 
parishioners. From long-continued neglect, and 
injudicious repairs and alterations, the edifice 
had gradually fallen into a very dilapidated and 
discreditable condition ; the original Gothic roofs 
had given place to unsightly barn-like struc- 
tures, with flat lath-and-plaster ceilings; the 
tracery of the south windows had been destroyed, 
and wooden frames substituted: from want of 
drainage the foundations had sunk; the walls 
were rent and out of perpendicular; and a few 
more years would probably have sufficed to com- 
plete the work of ruin. The architecture of the 
exterior has been interfered with as little as 
possible, the original style being adhered to. As 
regards the interior, the ancient sculptures and 
carvings have been preserved by being fixed in 
the masonry of the walls. The floor has been 





lof the diocese. 


newly tiled, and the roof ornamented with Gothic 
woodwork. The pews are also new, of stained 
pine. Among the additions are three stained- 
glass windows. The principal one has been pre- 
sented by Mrs. Harris, Greysouthen, and repre- 
sents, in the centre, the Nativity ; at each side, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds, and that of the 
Wise Men of the East: above these is a figure 
of our Saviour sitting in glory, surmounted by 
the heavenly choir; the whole being surrounded 
by figures of the Apostles. The eastern of the 
other two windows represents the Annunciation ; 
and the western, the Temptation and Expulsion 
of our first parents from the garden of Eden: 
these two last windows have been the gift of 
the workmen employed in the restoration of the 
church. The total cost of these windows, in- 
cluding fitting, was 3201.; and they were manu- 
factured by Mr. Gibbs, of London. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Liverpool.—The new church of St. Michael 
has been opened for divine service, by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool. The de- 
sign was by Mr. E. Welby Pugin. The style is 
Continental Gothic. 
gable end faces the West Derby-road, but is set 
back a few feet from the road, the small space 
of ground which intervenes being inclosed by 
railings. The gable end forms the front. It is 
divided by two buttresses, surmounted by figures 
of angels bearing crosses, and between the but- 
tresses is an arched recess. Inclosed by the 
arch is a large circular tracery window. some 
15 ft. in diameter, and below is an arcading with 
stone arches and pillars. The doorway is re- 


| cessed and moulded, and above the arch of the 


door is a carving, representing a group of angels, 
with St. Michael, to whom the church is dedicated, 
and carved panels display the arms of the bishop 
The gable, like the buttresses, 
is ornamented with figures of angels, and imme- 
diately below is an arched recess for the bell. 
The extreme height of the front gable end from 
the ground to the top of the cross is 76 ft., and 
the extreme breadth 53 ft. The sides of the 
building are parailel to a new street branching 
off from the West: Derby-road, and at the side 
next this street is an aisle without windows, but 
having sculptured panels, and divided by but- 
tresses. Above is the large clerestory, with 
coupled lancet windows, about 13 ft. in height, 
which are continued round the apsidal end of 
the chancel. 
gether thirty-six in the clerestory. The interior 
dimensions of the building are 106 ft. in length, 


and 50 ft. in breadth. The aisle opens into the | 


nave by six arches, carved on clustered columns, 
and on the side next the town are a number of 
confessionals, and two sacristies. 
principal entrance is the organ-loft, and at the 
opposite side to the sacristies is a Lady Chapel. 
The church is built of patent red brick, with 
bands of blue brick, and dressings of Stourton 
stone. The entire cost of completion will be 
close on 5,0001. The contractor is Mr. George 
Glaister, of Liverpool. 





STAINED GLASS. 


St. Mary’s, Southampton.—The east window of 
the chancel of this church has been filled with 
stained glass. This has been done at the expense 
of Capt. H. G. Ayscough, R.N., and is intended 
to commemorate the late Admiral Ayscough and 
his wife, the father and mother of Captain 
Ayscough. The style is Perpendicular. The 
window is divided vertically into five principal 
openings : these are crossed by a transom, which 
thus forms ten divisions, in each of which is set 
a picture, enclosed and framed by worked cano- 
pies. The pictures in the five upper divisions 
are devoted to the memory of Mrs. Ayscough, 
and are intended to illustrate the life and resur- 
rection of a person whose career was one of 
Christian charity. The lower divisions are ap- 
propriated to the commemoration of the virtues 
and public services of Admiral Ayscough. With 
the exception of a picture of the nativity of our 
Saviour, in the centre opening, the illustrations 
are those of events which took place on, or in 
connexion with, the sea; such as our Saviour 
with Andrew and Simon, James and John, the 
miraculous draught of fishes, &c. The glass 
is by Messrs. Edmundson & Son, of Manchester. 


The principal front or | 


Of these windows, there are alto- | 


Over the} 


Aldridge Church, Walsall_—The east window 
, of the chancel of this church has very recently 
‘been filled with stained glass from the manu- 
factory of Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of Frith- 
street, Soho-square, London. The window has 
three lights, with tracery in the upper portion, 
| and the scene represented is the Crucifixion of 
our Lord. In the centre light Christ hangs 
on the cross, at the foot of which is the Mag- 
dalene kneeling; and in the two side lights 
are the figures of ‘he Virgin (to whom the church 
_is dedicated) and St. John, the beloved disciple. 
, In the background are the walls and towers.of 
| Jérusalem. The tracery above is filled with 
jangels and emblems. The cost was defrayed by 
| subscriptions from land-owners, residents, and 
others connected with the parish, and so suc- 
cessful was this movement that funds sufficient 
were raised to fill a second window with stained 
| glass—one of those in the south aisle having 
| two lights; and there is yet a balance in hand 
| for the further decoration of the church. The 
| window in the south aisle has been filled with 
| * Powell’s Quarries,” and two medallions, in one 
| of which our Lord is represented walking on the 
| sea, and in the other St. Peter sinking in the 
waves. This village church, restored and en- 
larged in 1853, has now seven stained glass 
windows. 

St. Mary's (R. 0.) Chapel, Halifae.—Three 
windows have been placed in this chapel. They 
each comprise two lights, and are Perpendicular 
in style. One window, which is a memorial, to 
the Rev. Father Kavanagh, is occupied by a life- 
size figure of St. Matthew, in one light; in the 
other a likeness of the deceased clergyman, of 
corresponding size, in his priestly vestments. At 
the base of the window is the dedicatory inscrip- 
tion, recording the birth and demise of the 
gentleman to whose memory it is erected. The 
second window of the series is a memorial to 
the Rev. Joseph Fanclough, of Halifax, and in 
each light is a full-sized figure, respectively of 
the Virgin Mary and the Archangel Gabriel, 
representing the Annunciation. The whole of 
the figures are surmounted by canopies of a 
severe though elaborate design, and are inclosed 
within a border of plain but quaint leadwork. 
The third window is completely devoid of colour 
or any pictorial adornment, and is entirely com- 
posed of ornamental leadwork, enclosed within a 
border of the same description as the others. 
Messrs. Edmundson & Son executed all the 
three windows. 

Durham Cathedral.—A stained-glass window 
has been placed in the nine altars, in what was 
formerly the chapel of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
in the cathedral. The window was by Mr. Bell, 
of Bristol, and is erected by the Rev. John Nane, 
in memory of Michelangelo Taylor, for many 
years member for Durham, and uncle of the late 
Marchioness of Londonderry. The window is 
26 ft. by 5 ft. Inthe centre are two figures, 
each about 5 ft. high, of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
with their emblems; while above and below 
each of these two figures are four circles, two 
large and two small. The small ones are filled 
with figures and angels bearing scrolls, while 
the large circles, commencing from the top, 
have the following subjects: —1. “St. Peter 
walking on the Sea;” 2. “ Feed my Lambs ;” 
13. ‘*The Conversion of St. Panl;” 4. “St. 
| Paul before King Agrippa.” The whole window 
|is in the style of the thirteenth century, the 
| spandrels and borders being occupied with the 
foliage of the period. The window is seen on 
| entering the north doorway of the cathedral. 

St. Peter’s, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Two new 
, memorial windows have been added to St. Peter’s 
| church, and all the windows in the chancel are 
now of that character. Some time ago, a stained 
| glass design was placed in one of the north-east 
| windows, by Mr. I. G. Brown, solicitor, of this 
| town, as a memorial of his late wife; and that 
gentleman has just had the other portion of the 
window filled ina similar manner. The subjects 
represented are, Christ offering the Holy Eucha- 
rist, and Christ blessing St. Peter and St. 
Andrew. On the opposite side of the chancel, 
another window has been erected at the cost of 
Miss Dobson, to the memory of Mr. John Dobson, 
of this town, architect, and her brother, Alex. 
Dobson. The upper part is a representation of 
the building of Solomon’s Temple, and the lower 
the fall of the Tower of Siloam. 

Maindee Church (Gwent).—A window (the 
east) has been erected at St. John the Evange- 
list’s Church, Maindee, in memory of the late 
Mr. James Rennie, of Maindee Park. The prin- 
cipal subject is the Ascension of our Lord, which 
occupies the centre lights. The side lights con- 
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tain the Evangelists, with their emblems; and 
underneath, the passage, “ And he led them out 
as far as to Bethany, and he lifted up his hands, 
and blessed them. And it came to pass, while 
he blessed them, he was parted from them, and 
carried up to heaven.”—Luke xxiv., 50 and 51. 
The tracery (at the top of the window) consists 
of our Lord, seated on the throne, in the act of 
opening the seven seals, surrounded by adoring 
seraphim and cherubim, angels and elders cast- 
ing their crowns before him. The seven angels 
are proceeding from the throne. In other parts 
of the tracery are angels bearing texts. The 
base represents the three principal mysteries of 
the Gospel, viz., the Birth, Crucifixion, and 
Resurrection. It also contains shields, on which 
are emblazoned the arms of the deceased to 
whose memory the window is erected. At the 
bottom is the inscription. It was executed by 
Messrs. Chance, Brothers, & Co., Birmingham, 
at a cost of upwards of 3001. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Shenfield.—The new national schools erected 
near Shenfield Church have been opened. The 
new building has been erected by Mr. J. Cross, 
of Hutton, from designs by Mr. Bartlett, of 
Brentwood. It is in the Gothic style. There 
are at present 185 boys and girls attending the 
schools. 

Birmingham.—The foundation stone of a new | 
lecture-room and schools, for the use of the | 
Baptist congregation worshipping in Cannon- 
street, has been laid in the rear of the chapel, 
and fronting to Little Cannon-street, on a con- | 
siderable piece of ground, which in the earlier | 
days of its history was used as a burial-ground. | 
The plans of Mr. Holmes, of Birmingham, archi- | 
tect, were accepted. The new buildings will 
consist of a school-room on the ground-floor, | 
29 ft. long, 27 ft. 6 in. wide, by 14 ft. high, and | 
lighted by four wide windows from Little | 
Cannon-street, the entrance being on the right | 
to the school. There will also be an entrance | 
on the left, leading to the lecture-room, which | 
will be on the floor above the school, and be 
37 ft. long, 34 ft. wide, and 20 ft. high. At one 
end of the room will be a raised platform for 
speakers, the front of which will be of an orna- | 
mental character, and surrounded by an orna- | 
mental railing of iron. The room will also be | 
lighted from Little Cannon-street, by means of a 
bay window in the centr, and other four win- 
dows, two on each side of the large window. 
Two iron columns in the lecture-room will assist 
in carrying the floor and roof, and will have | 
ornamental capitals, bases, and bands. The style | 
of architecture is founded on the Early Pointed | 


period of English architecture, and the walls | 
will be of brick. In the front elevation facing | 
Little Cannon-street, blue and moulded bricks | 
will be introduced, the more prominent parts | 
being of Bath stone. The ceiling of the school | 
and the roof of the lecture-room will be strength- | 
ened by ornamental deal beams, which, with the | 
other timbers of the floors and roof, will be, 
stained and varnished, and the ornamental iron- | 
work will be picked out in colours. The roof | 
will be covered with slates, and surmounted by 
an ornamental ridge. The present school-room, 
in the rear of the chapel, will be divided into 
vestries. The contractors for the building are 
Messrs. Jeffreys & Pritchard. 

Sheffield.—The chief stone of a building, which 
will be used as a Sunday and day school, in con- 
nexion with the Independent denomination, at 
Brightside, has been laid by the mayor of 
Sheffield. The site of the building closely ad- 
joins the railway, near to the Station Inn. The 
large works over which the mayor presides 
employ a great number of hands; and there are 
others of importance in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood in rapid progress towards completion, 
which will necessarily add largely to the popula- 
tion of the district. The new building will 
occupy the same site as the old one: it will be 
of dressed stone, and will accommodate 250 
scholars in one large room, besides which there 
are two class-rooms for senior scholars, and pro- 
vision is made for a gallery. There is a vault 
beneath, and a gill-stove for warming is included 
in the contract. A system of ventilation is also 
provided for all the rooms. The windows are 
large, and those in the gables will have geome- 
tric quarry glazing. The outside is compara- 
tively plain, but the interior will have some 
simple decoration. The works are let by con- 
tract for 4321. Mr. C. J. Innocent, of Sheffield, 
is the architect. 
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journal, may do her to death with the famous 


Books Receibed. 


Illustrated Guide to the Great Eastern Railway ; 
Colchester Line.—IUustrated Guide to the Great 
Eastern Railway; Cambridge Line. By Gro. 
Meason. Griffin & Co. London, 


TuEsE books, published under the authority of 
the directors of the Great Eastern Railway, 
contain a very large number of illustrative 
engravings, and a pleasant chatty account of 
the principal places on the line, including, in the 
case of the first of these, a dive into Holland, led 
up to by the fact that steamers start for that 
country from Harwich. For anything more, 
however, than what we have pointed to, it is of 
no use looking to these volumes. Turning to 
the volume devoted to the Cambridge Line, we 
open it at Ely, to learn what is said of the painted 
ceiling in the Cathedral nave: it is not even 
mentioned. We turn to Standon, to see what is 
thought of the interesting church there, recently 
restored : no intimation is given that the parish 
has a church; and so we might go on from one 
end of the book to the other. Suffice it: they 
contain some useful maps, and the wood en- 
gravings, to which we have already alluded, are 
worth more than the small cost of the books. 





VARIORUM. 
TuE Bombay Builder, a new illustrated ven- 





ture, published monthly, at 30 rupees per 
annum, contains a lithograph view of Lady | 


] 
} 


y 
Frere’s Temple, in the Victoria Gardens, Bom- | 
bay. This is a version of the Choragic mont- | 
ment, 35 ft. high, in stone, and serves as a) 
canopy for the bust of Lady Frere, by Noble. | 
It was commenced under Mr. W. Tracy, and 
completed under Messrs. Scott & McClelland, to | 
whom all the buildings in the gardens were con- | 
fided upon the death of Mr. Tracy.——Fraser’s | 
Magazine for October (Longmans & Co.) contains _ 
a graphic and amusing paper by Miss Cobbe on 
Ireland and her Exhibition in 1865. It closes 
with some rather startling statistics; but as the 
author is afraid that some “agrarian reviewer, 
shooting at her from behind the shelter of his 


remark that nothing is so false as figures except 
facts,’’ we shall refrain from passing any remark 
whatever on them, as we do not wish her to| 
class us among those rude literary ribbonmen who | 
could fire away from behind his hedge at a lady’s 
statistics. “Poultry Breeding in a Commer- 
cial Point of View, as carried out by the National 
Poultry Company (limited), Bromley, Kent. By 
George Kennedy Geyelin, C.E. London: Simp- | 
kin & Marshall.” The multiplication and cheapen- 
ing of the food of the people is an important 
subject in which we always feel interested. Mr. 
Geyelin’s system contemplates the natural and 
artificial hatching, rearing, and fattening of 
poultry on new and scientific principles; and the | 
author here gives all the necessary plans, eleva- 








tions, sections, and details, together with a 
notice of the poultry establishments in France. | 
“The New Path” (Miller, New York), gives | 





Tue SurveyorsHip oF PENRITH.—There were 
the large number of forty-five applicants ; 
after a careful investigation of the claims of 
each, nineteen have been selected for further 
consideration. 

METROPOLITAN Boarp oF Works: Sararirs 
OF THE ENGINEERS.—It has been resolved, by a 
large majority of votes, to raise the salary of the 
chief engineer, Mr. Bazalgette, from 1,5001. to 
2,0001. a year, with 2001. a year for incidental 
and travelling expenses as heretofore; and the 
salaries of the other engineers, Messrs. Lovick, 
Grant, and Cooper, from 500. to 8001. a year 
each, with 2001. a year for expenses as hereto. 
fore. 


City ImprovemMEents.—The City Sewers Com. 
mission have agreed to the following resolu- 
tion :—“ That a special committee, to consist of 
five members, be appointed to consider and re- 
port relative to improvements now in hand or 
contemplated, also generally, or any needed in 
the judgment of such committee, and upon the 
powers of the commission to provide means for 
improvements, and any recommendations such 
committee may see fit to make thereon.” This 
may be valuable. 


Irswich ScHoot or Art.—The report of the 
Committee of the Ipswich School of Art, for the 
year ending January 31st last, has just been 
issued. The committee state that they feel 
happy to have“it in their power to congratulate 
the patrons and supporters of the school on the 
continued success of its operations, which is in 
a great measure due to the exertions of the 
master, Mr. W. T. Griffiths. There is a small 

alance against the school, occasioned principally 
by a larger sum than usual having been expended 
in the purchase of models. The financial state- 
ment shows the receipts to have been,—Students’ 
fees (central school), 1761. 5s. 11d.; fees from 
public schools, 701. 17s. 6d.; balance of last 
year’s account, 31. 8s. 8d.—total, 2501. 12s. 1d. 
The expenditure amounted to 2631. 2s. 8d. and, 
therefore, there is a balance of 121. 10s. 7d. 
against the school. 


Mancuester Scuoot or Art.—The annual 
report of this school by the head master, Mr. 
W. J. Miickley, states that “at the national 
competition which took place in May, 1864, 
seven awards were made, and three of the works 
were purchased by the Department as examples 
for the use of other schools, and three designs 
were also purchased for paperhangings by the 
manufacturers themselves. Two hundred and 
four works were forwarded to London in March 
last for competition, and at the examination 
which has taken place very recently, still greater 
success has attended Manchester, as shown by 
the fact that thirty-five local medals have been 
awarded to the students of this school, being the 
greatest number that has ever been given to it 
at one examination,” as thirty medals was the 
highest number received by a school at one 
time. Among the prizes awarded for 18€5 are 
also eight national medallions and nineteen 
books, besides thirty-two certificates. Of the 
House of Commons Committee, the report of the 


a description of a fine-arts school, of size| Local Committee at Manchester says: “ The 
and character, now in course of erection for | decision of that Committee is now well known; 
Yale College, at the sole cost of Mr. Augustus | and notwithstanding its adverse character, it is 


| Russell Street, a citizen of New Haven. The’ go far satisfactory to know that the matter is at 


building will provide for both instruction and | length decisively settled. It is decided that each 
exhibition. 








Hliscellanea. 


CrystaL Patace Scoot or Art, ScIENCE, 
AND LITERATURE.—This institution is about to 
enter upon its sixth annual session. The various 
classes are established on the collegiate system, 
which embraces a liberal and finished education 
at a reasonable cost, each subject being super- 
vised by an experienced professor. During the 
last session nearly 200 ladies availed themselves 
of the advantages thus afforded. 


Workinc Men’s Cottecr.—The first term of 
the twelfth year will commence on Monday next, 
the 23rd, when the usual classes will be formed 
in art, mathematics, language, history, geo- 
graphy, and physical science. Special courses 
of lectures will be delivered during the ensuing 
session on “ The Constitutional History of Eng- 
land,” by Mr. Thos. Randall Bennett, M.A.; on 
“The General History of Europe,” by the Prin- 
cipal, the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. ; and special 
classes will be formed for the study of chemistry, 








geology, and botany. 


school shall provide for its own pecuniary sup- 
port; and all assistance from Government has 
almost entirely ceased, as far as general outlay 
is concerned.” 


Novet Navat ArcnitecturE.—The cigar-ship 
will, as at present arranged, be launched from the 
premises of her builders, Messrs. Hepworth, Mill- 
wall, on the 19th instant. An experimental vessel 
on an entirely new principle is about to be laid 
down by an eminent ship-building firm for the 
projectors, who have patented the invention. It 
is described as the light-draught roller ship, or 
water chariot. This invention consists in sup- 
porting a car or vessel, above the water-level, on 
axles or shafts passing through rotary hollow 
drums or cylinders, which are made to revolve 
on their axles by steam or other motive power. 
This car or vessel, constructed to passen- 
gers and freight, is supported by the baoyancy 
of the drums, and kept suspended above the 
water-level. The advantages of the invention 
are said to consist in increased at a much 
less expenditure of motive power and fuel, and 
from the light draught of water, safety 
from shoals, rocks, &. It would be highly 
useful for the navigation of shallow creeks and 
rivers. 
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Hastines anp St. Leonarps.—Mr. Andrews, 
the surveyor to the local board, has submitted a 
of sewerage for Hastings and St. Leonards, 

ut it is intended to secure the joint services of 
Mr. Bazalgette in carrying out the sewerage of 
both places. 


Fatt or Tourer Hovsrs.—On Tuesday morn- 
ing the front of the house No. 171, Eastfield- 
street, Limehouse-fields, a short distance from 
Stepney Old Church, fell into the street, carry- 
ing with it the front wall and roofs of the two 
adjoining houses—170 and 172. The ruins fell 
upon and killed a child named George Reed, aged 
four years, who was passing. The occupants 
of the houses had been forewarned, and were in 
the lower rooms. They escaped without injury. 


ANoTHER New GunrowpEr. — Near Potsdam, 
in Prussia, gunpowder is being manufactured 
from wood on something like the gun-cotton 
principle. It is now some years since we first 
heard of the conversion of sawdust into an explo- 
sive by means of acids on the gun-cotton prin- 
ciple ; but Captain Schulze, of Potsdam, appears 
to have carried out the invention into a practical 
manufacture. By machinery he cross-cuts beech 
and other timber into very thin veneers, which 
are easily crumbled into a coarse-grained powder 
or sawdust, which is then exposed to the action 
of acids, probably in much the same way that 


Fatt or a Granp Stanp.—Prior to starting 
the first event at the Leek races, a noise was 
heard, and the grand stand came down, carrying 
with it a good many people, and burying in the 
débris a number of ladies. One gentleman had 
all his teeth in the upper jaw knocked out. The 
ladies were got out with some difficulty. 


THe Cuester New Town-Hati. — Messrs. 
Clarke & Son, the contractors for this building, 
in view of the laying of the chief stone on the 
25th instant, sent a large force of workmen to 
pull down the buildings resting on the site to be 
occupied by the new Town-hall. The stone for 
the new structure is being prepared. An acci- 
dent has happened to some of the men engaged 
in pulling down the old buildings. They were 
occupied in taking the inside materials from an 
old house, portions of the extensive walls of 
which were standing, when all that remained of 
the building came down. The débris fell towards 
the workmen, one of whom was so completely 
covered with it that twenty minutes elapsed 
before he could be extricated, whilst others 
were injured by the falling mass. 


ArT-WORKMEN’S ASSOCIATION FOR MANCHES- 


Tue GreENwicn Exnisition.—The South- 
Eastern Industrial Exhibition in Greenwich 
Hospital is to be opened on (this) Friday, the 
20th, by Viscount Sydney, lord-lieutenant of the 
county. 


Loventon.—The committee of the Loughton 
National Schools are now carrying out additions 
thereto, under the direction of Mr. T. H. Watson, 
their architect, who designed the original work, 
previously to his going on the Continent as 
travelling student of the Royal Academy of 
Arts. 


THe Dustin O’Connett Statur.—At a meet- 
ing of the committee, on the 4th instant, it was 
resolved to give the commission to Mr. Foley. 
At a meeting on the 11th, however, according to 
the Dublin Builder, notice was given of a motion 
for the following meeting to rescind that resolu- 
tion, and nominate a resident Irish architect. 


Discovery IN Bepront Cxurcu.—This church 
is closed for extensive alterations, restorations, 
|&c. While the workmen were engaged removing 
an arched recess, there was discovered on it a 
|wall painting in excellent preservation, re- 
| presenting “‘ The Last Judgment.” Photographs 






































TER.—A meeting of gentlemen interested in the | of it have been taken, to be sold for the benefit 
establishment of this Association, has been held of the church restoration fund. 

in the town-hall, when the report of the com- | 
| mittee, which described the object of the Asso- | 





Murat Paintinc.—Bunsury Cuxurcn.—In the 





cotton is to form gun-cotton. The grains are ciation, was read. The object was the encourage- 
thus reduced in size, and rendered explosive | ment of art and manufacture amongst the work- 
when dried, without yielding either smoke or | ing men of Manchester and district. Mr. Robert- 
smell in the combustion, but giving a brilliant | son said that a little jealousy which had existed 


light suitable for pyrotechnic displays. jamong employers had been removed by their 

THE METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL WoRKING- | having been invited to join the Association as 
Crass Inpustriat Exuisition.—As we antici- | honorary members, and the employers had cor- 
pated, those interested in industrial exhibitions ‘ially acceded to the request. A room had, 
are beginning to find that the local system has | within a month after the formation of the Asso- 


course of the restoration of Bunbury Church, on 
removing some of the whitewash in the Crewe 
Chapel the remains of an old mural painting 
were observed immediately over where the altar 
stood. The subject is the “ Resurrection.” The 
picture is of small dimensions, and simple in 
treatment. Our Lord is represented as rising 
from the tomb: on each side one of the Marys is 
standing, behind whom is the figure of a bishop. 


been overdone, as, indeed, the failure of some of 

them latterly in a financial point of view, in 
itself clearly shows. It has, therefore, been re- 
solved to open a general exhibition of the works 
of the industrial classes of both town and coun- 
try, in the autumn of next year, at the Agricul- 


tural Hall, Islington. The special features of | 


the exhibition will be the encouragement of 
skilled workmanship, amateur productions, faci- 
lities for the sale of articles, machinery in mo- 
tion, musical gatherings, lectures on popular 
subjects, manufacturing processes in operation, 
flower shows, conversazioni of masters and work- 
men, free admission of schools, free reading- 
room, prizes for evergreens, &c., in pots, and a 


small garden. 


ciation, been conceded to them in the Royal’ goyruwarx Bripce.—The Court of Common 
| Institution for holding their meetings, and they Council bave resolved, on the motion of Alder- 
| might hope for rooms in the same institution in man Salomons, that Southwark Bridge shall be 
| which to hold their show. A guarantee fund of kept open for other twelve months, with the 
be toe was proposed, and several gentlemen option of purchasing the bridge altogether. The 
| offered to subscribe 50/. each towards it. | motion was strenuously opposed, not from any 
aS “ge doubt as to the convenience afforded by the 
gc a Posen Se Matson 7m Ht rhe being fen for that wan edted om al 
| of this church, which has been so long in pro- | hands, but mse the motion pointed to the 


: . | chanceof the corporation purchasing italtogether, 
| gress, is now completed. The central object of eer . 
| the decoration is a representation of the Adora- for which it was said that there were no funds 


| tion of the Eastern Kings. In the background, forthcoming. 

| are angels adoring, and in the upper part of this|) Tae Conservative Lanp Socrety.—The report 
| panel, are the quaint red tiles of the roof of the ' of the committee presented on Tuesday, the 10th 
| stable, with the doves hovering over it. On each inst., states that the receipts for the year ending 
| side of the central panel, are three small figures September 30, 1865, were 80,2601. 2s. 1d., one of 

















NorTHERN ARCHITECTURAL AssocIATION. —|of angels with musical instruments in their the largest ever received by the society. The 


At the first meeting of the session, held 


| hands, worshipping the infant Redeemer. The 


reserve fand was 11,4711. 6s. 4d. The total 


in the Old Castle, Newcastle, Mr. J. Green| four outer panels contain figures of the four amount paid into the society since its formation 


presiding, Mr. D. Birkett read a paper ‘On 
the Ornamental Construction of Windows in 


archangels. All these are on a background of 
| gold, toned down by flowers and foliage. The 


was 826,6491. 15s. 11d. The 501. shares issued 
were 22,925, representing 1,146,2501. The use 


Domestic Buildings.” After giving a short | whole wall is covered by a diaper pattern: in made of the society as a savings and deposit 
sketch of glass-making, Mr. Birkett showed | this pattern is worked the letter M, standing bank is indicated by the withdrawals which, 
that the window-opening had always depended | for St. Martin, in whose name the church is siuce September, 1852, reach 256,9061. 14s. 4d. 
upon the progress of glass-making. He then | dedicated, with the abbreviated Latin inscrip- This society has acquired sixty estates in twenty- 


proceeded to describe the best form of a modern 
window to fulfil the required conditions of a 
sitting-room for showing the prospect, and for 
obtaining the proper admission of light. He 
considered that the best size for a window was 
to have the opening about one-sixth or one- 
eighth of the area of the floor. The best form 
of a window-opening was, in his view, two or 
three windows with the space between them so 
as to forma mullion. The paper closed with a 
description of exterior ornamentation. An ar- 
rangement was made for giving architectural 
assistants a half-holiday on Saturdays. 


Tue GaTEsHEAD TowNHALL ScHEME.— The 
town council have adopted a report by the town- 
hall committee, recommending a curtailment of 
the plans, as follows:—‘ The portions of the 
original design which the committee recommend 
to be altogether omitted are as under :—Fire- 
proof arches, 7601.; attic-story, 7501.; carcass 
of upper rooms, 5951. ; finishing of ditto, 4801. ; 
portion of roads, palisading, and green, 5801. ; 
County-court, 3,1801.; less half West-street 
centre, 7001.; portion of furniture, 55/.—total, 
5,7001....... The annexed statement will 
show that the figures in this report agree with 
the total of 22,3001. specified in the original 
report of the town surveyor:—Works now 
recommended to be executed, 9,8001.; works 
recommended to be entirely omitted, 5,7001. ; 
public-hall and central block, 6,8501.; Swin- 
burne-place-road and High-street flagging, 7101. 
—total, 23,0601. Original estimate, 22,300). ; 
net cost of quarrying, 8401.; add money spent, 


|tion,—“ In mem. eter. erit justus.” “The 
| righteous shall be had in everlasting remem- 
brance.” The painting is Miss Mary Craven’s 
additional gift to the church. It was executed 
by Messrs. Morris, Marshall, Falkner, & Co., of 
Red Lion-square, London. 


Primrose Hitt.—On Primrose-hill, which is 
under the same management as Regent’s Park— 
namely, that of Mr. Edwards—a new walk has 
been finished within the last few weeks, from 
near the waterworks reservoir, in a south- 
easterly direction, to Albert-terrace, Albert-road. 
It is about 700 or 800 yards in length. A couple 
of those iron works that one sees occasionally 
near cab-stands in the streets would not be out 
of place on Primrose-hill. On the south side of 
the hill there is a fine open air gymnasium, 
which is more frequented than any other in 
London. It is a great pity that some attempt 
is not made, before it is too late, to connect 
Regent’s Park with Hampstead Heath, by means 
of a carriage-drive which might be brought 
round the lower parts of Primrose-hill, through 
the handsome piece of road, with the fine old 
trees on either side of it—from Belsize Park to 
Haverstock-hill, and so on to Hampstead. A 
rather novel suggestion has been made as to 


| six counties, and the sale of land to Michaelmas 

was 415,5501. 16s. 4d. The sales on the old and 
‘new properties had been unusually great in the 
' year, especially in the suburban districts. Five 
/new estates at Stafford, Hereford, New Ferry 
| (opposite Liverpool), St. Austell (Cornwall), and 
Putney, are to be allotted this year. 


MANCHESTER ARTISTS AND THE RoyaL INstI- 
TUTION.—A correspondent of the Bolton Chronicle, 
writing from Manchester, discusses the causes 
of the indifferent collections of modern pictures 
obtained for the annual exhibition at the Royal 
Institution, and arrives at the conclusion that 
the result is mainly, if not solely, due to a want 
of encouragement of local artists by connois- 
seurs and picture-buyers. The writer says :— 
“Those works which have already met with 
|purchasers are very small pictures, varying in 
| price from one guinea up to forty guineas, and 
the whole number of works disposed of is twenty- 
nine, amounting to the value of 3731. 9s. This 
is the result after a fortnight’s display ; whilst 
the sales at the Liverpool Academy, on the 
private view day alone, generally approach 
2,0001. Does this speak well for the encourage- 
ment of art and artists in Manchester? There 
are good names on the council of the Royal 


























Primrose-hill, which is neither more nor less | Manchester Institution; a few of them are 
than that a donkey Rotten-row, with model asses purchasers of works of art, but very rarely from 
and equipments, and well-dressed, respectable | the walls of the Royal Manchester Institution. 
attendants, should be established there. And} Not so in Liverpool. If a young artist there 
there is little doubt that if women and children | display talent, he is taken by the hand, his 
only were allowed to ride, the innovation would | works are bought, and commissions given. 
be highly appreciated by the majority of the | Several Manchester artists have won for them- 





1,6001.—total, as above, 23,060.” 


frequenters of Primrose-hill.—Times. selves honourable positions in London.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. —The conversa- 
zione of the Association will be held at the 
House, in Conduit-street, Regent-street, on 
Friday next, at 8 p.m. 


THE ProrosEp New Corn EXCHANGE FOR 
DorcuEster.—At the last council meeting, the 
tender of Mr. Wellspring, of Dorchester, who 
agrees to complete the work for 2,135/., was ac- 
cepted by a large majority, and it was resolved 
that the work should be immediately carried out. 
The only other tender was that of Mr. Mondey, 
for 2,1891. 


Rervsat or LicENCE TO A DEFECTIVE THEATRE. 
Application was lately made to the Darlington 
magistrates, by the proprietor of the local 
theatre, for a licence. Mr. Dickinson, the 
engineer to the Local Board of Health, and on 
their behalf, opposed the application, on the 
ground that the building could not safely be used 
for such purposes as proposed, owing to the 
make of the walls. Several persons were exa- 
mined pro and con., and ultimately the magis- 
trates declined granting a licence until the walls, 
&c., were strengthened to the satisfaction of the 
Local Board of Health’s representative. 


AcricvLtuRAL Procress.—A new means of in- 
creasing the fertility of land has been invented, 
and, it is said, successfully tried at Annaberg, 
near Bonn. The object of the new invention is 
to extend the generation of humus to the lower 


Parisian Mippte-Crass Asytum.—A retreat 
for the aged has just been opened at Auteuil, 
near the Bois de Boulogne: it was established 
by the Administration of Public Assistance, with 
funds given by a gentleman and lady named 
Chardon-Lagache. The new asylum receives 
married couples as well as single. 


WoLvERHAMPTON New Town Hatt Buitp- 
INGs.—The committee appointed to take steps 
for the erection of new public buildings in 
Wolverhampton have met for the purpose of 
inspecting the nineteen plans which have been 
sent in by architects in accordance with the 
committee’s advertisement, and have selected 
eight for farther consideration. The selected 
designs are hung in the Council chamber. We 
understand that the borough surveyor has in- 
structions to report upon the plans. 


Tue New Pouce Covrt, Norra Sxreips.— 
The new police court for the borough of Tyne- 
mouth has been completed. It is situated at 
the corner of Saville-street and Norfolk-street, 
and consequently is at right angles with the old 
police court, the end of the two courts adjoining 
each other. The new court is the more spacious 
of the two, being 51 ft. long by 27 ft. broad, 
whilst the old court is only 44 ft. by 20 ft. The 
height is 14 ft. The courts are on the same 
floor, and there is a ready communication be- 
tween the two, with adjoining apartments com- | 
mon to both. The borough surveyor, Mr. Rob- | 





strata, by introducing air into the earth. To} 
this end pipes, very similar to the ordinary | 
drains, but riddled by narrow apertures, are | 
laid down at a depth of from 3 ft. to 6 ft. Instead | 
of a central drain, they lead to a hearth, where | 
a fire rarefying the air causes a constant draught 

to pervade the pipes. The atmosphere, says the 

description, thus freely entering and issuing from | 
the pipes, preserves the normal condition under- 

ground, and through the numerous apertures 

approeches the strata which contains the roots: 

thus the soil is loosened, and penetrated by | 
oxygen so effectually, that though the air from | 
above may be shut out from the hearth, the fire | 
will continue to burn all the same. The inven- | 
tion, or rather the experiment, which may be 

destined to mark a useful progress in agricul- | 
ture, was suggested by Herr Nooenbruck, and | 
executed under the superintendence of Dr. Hard- | 
stein, both attached to the Agricultural Academy | 
connected with the University of Bonn. The 

supply of heat, though perhaps not specially of 
air, to the soil, by somewhat similar means, has 

been before suggested, 

New Warenouse at Sunpertaxnp Dock.— | 
The new grain warehouse, erected by the local | 
Commissioners at the South Dock, is ready for 
the reception of grain. The warehouse is a 
brick building, of six stories in height, 137 ft. in 
length, 65 ft. in breadth, 63 ft. 9 in. to the eaves 
of the roof, and 73 ft. to the apex of the roof. 
The lower story is 14 ft. in height, the four im- 
mediately above are 9 ft. each, and the upper flat 
9 ft. tothe level of the roof, which is open. The 
walls are of varying thicknesses, from 4 ft. to 
24 in. The foundations are excavated to 10 ft. 
to the solid rock, upon which a bed of concrete 
4 ft. thick is laid, and upon this are raised columns 
of ashlar masonry, on which rest cast-iron 
columns supporting the interior of the ware-+ 
house. The girders supporting the floors pass 
through openings in the top of each column. 
These girders are continuous, each one being 
14 in. thick, and running the entire length of the 
building, 135 ft., without break. The continuity 
has the advantage, it is estimated, of adding 25 
per cent. to the strength. The breaking strain 
of each girder in the centre is 40 tons, but the 
weight has been distributed so as not to exceed 
20 tons. The roof is double ridged, and sup- 
ported in the centre by timber framing resting 
upon the girders. There are two tiers of hatch- 
ways from the top to the bottom—one over the 
lower floor, and the other on a line of railway 
running right through the centre of the ware- 
house, so that grain can be placed upon trucks 

under cover. The building is erected to contain 
12,000 quarters of grain. A stone fire-proof 
staircase, with iron doors to each loft, rans up 
the north-west side of the building. A water- 
main runs up to each floor, to which hose can 
be attached. The floor is air and water-tight, 
iron slivers being introduced between each batten 
for that purpose. The contractor for the build- 
ing was Mr. Walter Scott, of Newcastle. The 
plans, &c., were prepared by Mr. Thomas Meik, 
the engineer to the Commission, and the esti- 


son, Planned the arrangements. Adjoining the 
new court-house, and in Norfolk-street, is a new 
stone building, where the fire-engines are kept. 
The upper portions of the building form the re- 
sidences of the inspector and another officer of 
the fire brigade. The old court will be retained 
for the sittings of the town council. 








- ‘TENDERS 


For the erection of a villa at Kingston-on-Thames, for 
Dr. Jackson Kent. Mr. W. P. Griffith, architect, Quan- 
tities not — i- 





DIST ...ccccosccsssscesocnsessotuveere £1,476 0 0 
Wheatley ...00..0sccrecrcsrevesseseeees 1, 00 
DimMAGAle ccccevsccccescrssessssvevceses 1,399 0 0 
BORON cnc coscsoscesepdsdacreceteamcosons . 1,374 0 0 
Ebbage (accepted) ......cccceereee 1, 00 





A. H, W. (thanks).—W, T. (we are making inquiries). 


For alterations to 88 and 89, Borough, for Mr. Sheppard. 
Mr. W. P. Griffith, architect :— 
MEDORA. serscscrsveccsrcorcovsnccsscsqnonsss £206 9 0 





For two shops, in High-street, Hereford, for Mr. 
Boulton. Messrs. Emslie, Franey, & Haddon, archi- 
tects :— 

Lewis & Day (accepted) .........06 £7) 0 0 





For new shop, in High-street, Hereford, for Mr. R. P. 


| Morris. Messrs, Elmslie, Franey, & Haddon, archi- 


tects :— 
Freeman (accepted) ...........000000 £555 0 0 





For building four houses, in Renfrew-road, Kenningtog, 
for Mr. Mills :— 


TERNNO ois. ccsecessgcranevonsiuees £1,250 0 0 
Wootton & Land .........ccccceeeeees 1,235 0 0 
WOOWE . .cccvescerescvcctcsemsinetates Le QD 
eMC © scccosssncesssevensveimmecenince 1,200 0 0 
BUTTE TS... scvcossresvasevedeessconenence 1,075 0 0 
PEED - snseciaidasvoveccitbexniessdbaboend 1,050 0 0 
TAGIOD: sicsicieveveninisxcnentiaeaminevenlls 1,050 0 0 
Neale (accepted) ........csce.csese 1,039 0 0 





For new floor to warehouse, No. 34, Milk-street, Cheap- 
side, Mr. Robert W. Edis, architect :— 
Scrivener & White .............ce0eree . $4 00 
CONGEST ccrsvcsercocneonttenscnnianmpenenn . 736 0 0 
Hardiman & Sandon (accepted)... 648 0 0 





Accepted, for two shops and buildings, for Co-operative 
Society'sstore, Limited, Clitheroe. Mr. Edward Pritchard, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 

Mason's Bricklayer’s, and Excavator’s Work. 


PORES chs svenbipmmmnmntoestguinsotonsensts £245 0 0 
Joiner’s Work, 

SRCUONT vsaisctesrasinscnscenesvesivcesio 520 9 8 
Slater's and Plasterer’s Work. 
Tomlinson & SHOW  ........ccccceecseees 78 18 0 
Plumber's Work, 

BERRI, scitiiecoscitiicinnmmmnnes » 13310 0 
Tronfounder's Work. 

Cocksiott & Co. .....ccccccsccsssepsceee 3010 0 





For first part of new warehouses, in Kingsland-road, 
for Mr. John Carter, Mr. E. Koberts, architect, Quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. D. C, Nicholls ;— 


Messrs, Nicholson ..,.............00... £880 0 0 
reg RT DOI CREE, 650 0 0 
TP UIE icsnpdtiaitiensa inthis stuis-aniadbigneits Wiebe 675 0 0 


Scrivener & White (accepted) .., 





For alterations at 17}, Blackfriars-road, Mr. R. Tress, 
architect : ~ 


OUD jenimnsiottintiocnemenmpaiin + £980 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ...........6.00... 950 0 O 
PEM GE | csi cadescvtbuigeoaidibinxerions 939 0 0 
DOWNES sistivciiicrissitericties éoevvees 863 «0 «0 
Patrick & Wom ssicscceecssscisctssses ow. 840 0 0 
Newman & Mann .......c.cs.cscsecces 7 00 





For pulling down and rebuilding Nos, 41 and 42, Monk- 
a for Mr, C, EB, Wilson, Mr, B, Dabberer, 
arcaitect ;— 





mated cost is 10,0001, 


Bostel (accepted) .....cccsesserreeee £720 0 0 








For posed additions and alterations, with new 
stabling be., at the residence of Mr. Charles Lyall 
Stoke-green, Bucks. Mr. Wm. Sim, architect. Quan. 
tities supplied :— 

re peaniteacssenss devoncaeenncd £2,762 0 0 
BIO crite eackisbavespuvedvensstsetess 2, 0 0 
Fassnidge & Bons.,........0006- 004+ 00 
BEBBGIIT cc vedesrcenospecisnvesoncccasnne 2,277 0 90 
Bar Zea ....cccorcsvserovescrsnservescnes 1,981 0 0 





For pulling down premises at rear of house, and 
erecting new ditto, at No. 14, Finsbury-pavement, for 
Mr. F. Beard. Mr, Hammond, architect :— 

Woodward 











ediscavnni .. £320 0 0 
Ch wee 275 0 O 
Bostel (accepted) ........00cr.ssseevee 274 0 «0 





For new malt-o in Hexthorpe-road, Doncaster, 
for Mr. George May, r. Charies Baily, architect ;— 


PAGER GBBIO kcanncnnonsnstice<sennsanivehes £1,350 0 0 
MAMA. cinospatmbsasenkinsinaneciisiabrecins 1,305 0 0 
Fretwell (accepted)..............000 1,279 0 90 





For new gate-lodge, carriage-house, stables, &c., for 
Mr. J. C. Bainbridge, Newark-upon-Trent. Mr, Charles 
Baily, architect :— 

Mackenzie.., seeeeeee Pete eeeeecesenereenee £606 00 








For new cottage, stables, carriage-house, &c., for Mr, 
Smith, Newark-upon-Trent, Mr, Charles Baily, archi. 
tect :— 





Lane £535 0 0 
TINIE \ccinsuncucanadsuansnrincen iranne 677 0 0 
PROCWGEL «.65506c50.ssescee0 pilimsiiiunaiadienis 670° 0 0 
Mackenzie (accepted) ............... 670 0 0 





For new Song School master’s house, for the trustees 
of the estates of the late Rev. Thomas Magnus, Newark. 
upon-Trent, Mr. Charles Baily, architect :— 

Pe sg mee — Brick - og 

rick Facing. Facing. ubbie Facing, 
Lane ......... £997 10 0.€1,019 10 0 ...£1,049 10 0 
Mackenzie... 864 00... 879 00... 904 00 
Fretwell* ,.. 852 00... 867 00... 882 00 








* Accepted. 

For taking down and rebuilding the Old Rose public- 
house, Russell-street, Bermondsey, Mr. Charles 
architect :-— 

RITES | conscoivianietinnnsusvebesotaes £1,975 0 0 
Fish: ..scoesevssoee seeevees Neiabiaiisavedete 1,930 0 0 
WUD. cbetiinidtinerinnbininbissseevete vies 1,444 0 0 
ee eee: Se 
Roffey (accepted)  ..........0eeee0e 1,193 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Messrs, C.—W. 8.—R. W. E—A. H.—R. T.—C. B.~J. W.—R. W.— 
J. W. W.—W. BE. B—J. G. W.—J. G.—C. C. H.-J. B. W.—T. P. (in 
progress).— A. T.—W. T. (a wash of milk answers very well).— 





We are compelled to decline poimting out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be aceompanied by 
the pame and address of the sender, not necessarily fur publication. 


Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of cowrse, 
with the authors. 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than FIVE o’clock, p.m., on 
Thursday. 

Ca NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, §c., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“* Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 











[ ADVERTISEMENT. } 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 








TEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. — 


Messrs, COX & WYMAN, Printers of * THE BUILDER,” and 
ovoer First-class Publications, beg to call the attention of Proprietors 
of Newspapers and P di to the | Facilities their Esta- 
blishment presents for the production of the above class of Work, 
with regularity and in the best style.—Li.eolu’s lan Steam Printing 
Works, 74-75, Great Queen-street, WC. 











———— 





Dedicated w , by permission to the Righ t Hon. Lord Palmerston. 
ESIGNS for MONUMENTS, TOMBS, 
GRAVESTON KS, &c. price 16s. complete in one volume. 
By JOSEPH B. ROBINSON, Sculptor, Derby. 
ena ihe back Abomaied ones re en a nen td 
Cc Y ° Wi 
gutdihes order. -_ , 





FOR ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, LAWYERS, AND 
LANDLORD, 


Ox ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


By ROBERT KERR, Architect, Author of “The English 
Gentieman’s House.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-strest, 


ay 
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